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ABSTRACT 


A 21^^ CENTURY MODEL EOR 

CHURCH REVITALIZATION 
IN A RURAL SETTING 

by 

Steven J. Daniels, Sr. 

United Theological Seminary, 2012 

Mentors 

Dr. Daryl R. Hairston, D.Min. 

Dr. Lucius M. Dalton, D.Min. 

This project addressed the issue of congregational decline within African-American 
Baptist churches in rural settings. Smithfield Baptist Church located in Gloucester, 
Virginia served as the context for this project. The researcher hypothesized that the 
freedom of worship and the availability of relevant ministry opportunities would provoke 
an altitudinal change in the current parishioner, as well as increase church participation 
and growth. A mixed methodological approach was used to measure the project’s 
effectiveness including focus groups, pre and post survey questionnaires, workshop 
questionnaires, and workshop evaluations. This project demonstrated practices that 
churches in similar environments could employ to ensure future viability. 
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INTRODUCTION 


African-American Baptist churches in the rural county of Gloucester, Virginia, 
are dying. Comprised mostly of senior citizens, these churches lack the congregational 
demographic of persons aged eighteen to fifty. The churches seemingly operate without 
strategic plans for future growth and survival. The churches are entrenched in 
traditionalism and gender-biased doctrine. Several churches reject freedom of expressive 
worship, women in ministry, and the technological advances of the twenty-first century. 

This delay in keeping up with the modern landscape of America resulted in a 
drastic decline in church membership. Today local congregants leave this rural 
community and commute to surrounding cites for Sunday worship. The current prognosis 
for churches in similar contexts is rather bleak. However, revitalization is possible. It 
requires a patient pastor, as well as a willing congregation, to begin exploring methods to 
ensure the spiritual resurgence of the African-American rural church now and in the 
future. 

The project context is Smithfield Baptist Church, located in Gloucester, Virginia. 
Smithfield Baptist Church was established in 1880. The church’s annals indicate a 
membership of over two hundred ninety persons during the Great Depression. 
Unfortunately, this once-overflowing church has seen its membership decline as well as 
its core members reach retirement age. 
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This project aimed to create an archetype for increasing congregant participation 
and church membership in rural communities by developing a contemporary church 
model. The collaborative inter-generational feedback of the parishioners of Smithfield 
Baptist Church was vital to this project. The methods of church revitalization 
recommended in this project can be employed by other rural churches attempting to 
maintain longevity and remain significant in their communities. 

In Chapter One the researcher depicts his spiritual pilgrimage which inspired this 
ministry project. The researcher discusses the personal challenges and unfavorable 
circumstances he overcame in witnessing God’s redeeming love. This chapter also 
specifies the context in which the project took place, including demographics and church 
history. The reader will gain keen insights concerning the extent of this project upon 
completing this chapter. 

Chapter Two depicts the literature relative to this ministry model. This chapter 
will assist the reader in understanding the cause for church decline and the foundational 
reasons for church survival in the 2P‘ century. This chapter examines practical tips on 
inter-generational churches, charismatic worship, and rural church outreach. 

Chapter Three gives the reader an exhaustive depiction of the historical, biblical, 
and theological foundations which help support the project. This chapter contains a 
review of the reformers and scholars who have contributed research to the subject matter. 
The chapter also provides the reader with an in-depth look at biblical passages on church 
revitalization in both the Old Testament and New Testament. In addition, this chapter 
also investigates the history of the rural church and the origins of its practices. 
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Chapter Four details the methodology and research design chosen to measure the 
reaction of the focus group participants to the didactic materials they received during a 
six-week workshop on church revitalization. This project hypothesized that freedom of 
worship and the availability of relevant ministry opportunities would provoke an 
altitudinal change in the current parishioner, as well as increase church growth and 
participation. The researcher tested his hypothesis by employing focus group workshops, 
pre and post surveys, questionnaires, and other sources of research data. As a result of 
these workshops, the researcher developed a greater understanding of the concerns, 
opinions and desires of the congregants concerning church growth. 

Chapter Five details the results of the data collected from the focus group 
participants and offers an interpretation of the analysis. This information will allow the 
reader to observe how this ministry model can be replicated and used by churches in 
similar contexts. 

In Chapter Six the researcher reflects on and summarizes the field experience. 
Included in this chapter are the researcher’s conclusions and suggestions for variations of 
the project for future implementation. The researcher provides insights gained while he 
served as a facilitator and observer for the focus group. The researcher also provides 
highlights from the workshop discussions. Finally, the researcher discusses the success of 


this project. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

This project addressed the decline of church membership in African-American 
Baptist churches in the rural area of Gloucester, Virginia. Historical churches are dying in 
this area. Comprised mostly of senior citizens, these churches lack the demographic of 
persons aged eighteen to fifty. These churches operate without a strategic plan for future 
growth and survival. The researcher believes that freedom of worship and the availability 
of relevant ministry opportunities provokes an attitudinal change in the current 
parishioner, as well as increases church growth and participation. 

The researcher is the Senior Pastor at Smithfield Baptist Church in Gloucester, 
Virginia. The church was founded in the late nineteenth century. Presently Smithfield is 
trying to reach new members to sustain its growth and viability. Like similar churches in 
this area, the church’s membership is dominated by families whose ancestry contributed 
mightily to the legacy of the church. The African-American Baptist churches in this rural 
area struggle to remain a significant piece of the community. The delay in keeping up 
with the modern landscape of America resulted in an extreme decline in church 
membership. Currently many residents choose to commute outside of the community to 
surrounding cites for Sunday worship, or they simply do not attend church at all. 

This project served as a collaborative effort between the Senior Pastor and three 
generations of congregants at Smithfield Baptist Church. The researcher facilitated a 
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series of meetings with a selected group of parishioners discussing the importance of 
church revitalization. The group focused on methods the church could employ to keep 
current parishioners engaged while seeking to attract new members to the fellowship. 

Spiritual Autobiography 

The researcher, Steven J. Daniels Sr., is a self-proclaimed underdog. The 
emotional pains of rebuilding his life led him to this point in his spiritual pilgrimage. 
Through the grace of God, the researcher withstood the challenges of difficult and 
unfavorable circumstances and in turn developed an immense reverence for the 
transformative power of God. 

A native of Cincinnati, Ohio, the researcher spent the first eighteen years of his 
life there. He is the son and grandson of deceased pastors. He grew up in a household 
with his mother, stepfather, and half-brother. His biological father and mother divorced 
when he was two years of age. Shortly thereafter, his mother married her childhood 
sweetheart. They currently share over thirty-five years of matrimony. The researcher’s 
older half-brother was born to his mother and stepfather before they were married. 

The young researcher found it tedious trying to explain his blended family to 
others. Embarrassment ensued whenever he attempted to assist those inquiring why his 
last name was different from the others in his household. In most instances the researcher 
discovered it was easier to publicly accept the last name of his stepfather. This tactic 
often eliminated unwanted and uncomfortable questions. 

However, weekends were equally difficult with his biological father. He enjoyed 
spending time with his father as well as his older half-brothers and sister; however, the 
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researcher realized household complications still existed. His biological father was a 
minister who often felt the necessity to explain where his weekend son came from. The 
researcher learned later in life that his mother and father’s divorce eliminated his father 
from pastoral opportunities within the city. 

On weekend visits the researcher felt animosity from his stepmother and extended 
family members. In middle school, the researcher asked his father if he could live with 
him. His father seemed excited by the idea; however, his wife ruled against it. This hurt 
the researcher deeply and strained the relationship between him and his father. The 
researcher’s visits with his father declined drastically. His biological father passed away 
in 1987 when the researcher was fifteen years old. Prior to his father’s death, several 
months elapsed without the researcher spending time with his father. 

The researcher grew up in a household where his mother modeled the Christian 
faith. His stepfather had little interest in the church. The church van transported the 
researcher and his brother to church on Sunday mornings for Sunday school. His 
stepfather would drop his mother off for morning worship, and he would return to pick up 
his family when worship was over. 

The researcher accepted Christ at an early age at The Lincoln Heights Missionary 
Baptist Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. As he grew older the church became his outlet and 
social network. He involved himself in the various youth ministries the church offered. 
The researcher cherished the foundational spiritual values he received in the church. The 
church developed and groomed his love of God and worship. However, socially his 
parents were strict, and throughout his high school years he envied the freedoms and 


relaxed curfews his chums enjoyed. 
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In high school the researcher did just enough academically to get by. His grades 


were poor, and school counselors suggested he join the military or attend a specialized 
vocational school. Nevertheless, the researcher forged ahead and sent his college 
application to his dream school, Tennessee State University. The researcher was 
devastated to learn Tennessee State denied his application. His stepfather recommended a 
university in Virginia that featured an open admissions program. The researcher visited 
Norfolk State University in Norfolk, Virginia, and fell in love with the campus. 

In the fall of 1989, the researcher enrolled at Norfolk State University. Norfolk 
State taught him both formative and uncomfortable life lessons. The researcher finally 
experienced the independence he longed for. However, scholastically he lacked the 
maturity necessary for academic success. Upon completing his first semester, the 
university put him on academic probation. 

His parents were furious and threatened that he would not return to Norfolk State 
for the spring semester. Nevertheless, they eventually recanted those threats and allowed 
him to return to school. The researcher returned to Norfolk State with a renewed 
academic focus. Consequently, he discovered the scholastic damage caused by his 
lackadaisical first semester would require his entire collegiate career to graduate with 
academic respectability. 

During his freshman year the researcher met a co-ed from Connecticut. A 
relationship ensued thereafter. The researcher asked his parents for permission to share an 
apartment with his girlfriend following his freshman year. This request caused a major 
strain in his relationship with his parents. That summer the researcher made the hasty 
decision to join the Air Force rather than enroll for his sophomore year of college. 
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The researcher returned to Norfolk in the fall of 1990 intent on spending the 
semester with his girlfriend before going to basic training. He was keenly aware of the 
mistake he made with his parents. It hurt him deeply to be around the buzzing campus as 
an observer and not a student. Subsequently, the country was preparing for Operation 
Desert Storm in the Gulf. Fear gripped the researcher as he prepared to depart for basic 
training in the spring. 

The researcher returned to Cincinnati in December 1990. His time away allowed 
him to soul search. He initiated the process of mending the damaged bridge with his 
parents. He also began the process of recanting his hasty commitment to join the military. 
He met with the head Air Force recruiter, who assisted him with the process of correcting 
his mistake. In the days leading to his departure for basic training, the researcher received 
a General Discharge from the Air Force. The researcher and his parents were ecstatic. He 
found employment working in the mailroom at a local bank, and he began the process of 
finishing his undergraduate studies. 

In August 1991 he re-enrolled at Norfolk State University with a greater 
appreciation for higher education. The researcher took eighteen credit hours per semester 
and graduated in three years. His relationship with his girlfriend continued for the next 
three years. However, their relationship endured many hardships. In January 1993 she 
became pregnant with his child. Their daughter was born in November during his senior 
year. The researcher graduated from Norfolk State University in 1994. The relationship 
with the mother of his first-born child ended that same year as well. 

In 1999 the twenty-eight year old researcher’s life was falling apart. He struggled 
with being in an ill-advised marriage and the emotional and psychological effects of 
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marital infidelity. He was enjoying success in corporate America; however, his personal 
life was spinning out of control. This was a difficult time in his life. In spite of the wealth 
and notoriety he achieved, the researcher often dealt with bouts of depression. On many 
occasions during this dark time in his life, thoughts of suicide permeated his thoughts. 

In January 2000 the researcher experienced a spiritual awakening. He sought God 
with a vigor previously not displayed during his adult years. He desired for his marriage 
to work. He had experienced minimal encounters in church since graduating high school. 
Nevertheless, he attempted to take his family to church, and he prayed to God to save his 
marriage. However, in March 2000 the couple separated. Once again, the researcher had 
to overcome the feelings of failure, depression, and suicide. He clung to his faith in God 
and his healing process began. 

In 2000 the researcher joined a church and became active in ministry. He sang in 
the choir and served on the security ministry. He became involved with a woman in the 
church nine years his senior. During their courtship, she informed him of her relationship 
with their married pastor. Once again the researcher felt the devastation of a failed 
relationship. As a result, he developed skepticism for leaders in ministry. 

In 2002 the researcher joined Mount Lebanon Missionary Baptist Church under 
the leadership of Bishop Kim W. Brown. He still harbored several presuppositions of the 
church, ministry, and pastors in general. These presuppositions resulted from his own 
experience with ministers in his family, as well as the traumatic saga he had recently 
experienced in the church. Ironically, during this time, the researcher received his call to 


ministry. 
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On Saturday March 22, 2003, the researcher woke up and began feverishly 
writing sentences on sheets of paper. He was in awe. The words entered his mind and 
spirit rapidly. The researcher attempted to keep up with God’s dictation. Upon finishing 
the text he stared at the manuscript in amazement. He could not deny the document 
looked like a sermon. However, he vehemently denied a call on his life to preach the 
Gospel. He knew his baggage and could not envision himself as God’s messenger. 
Ironically, the document he transcribed dealt with the ministry call of Moses. 

A few nights later the researcher awakened and, with clarity, God told the 
researcher the plans for his life. At that moment, in his heart, he accepted his call to 
ministry. He enrolled at the Samuel Dewitt Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 

In seminary the researcher experienced financial hardships. He lost his job, he 
was evicted from his house, and his car was repossessed. Many times the researcher 
lacked the money necessary to drive to Richmond for classes. Nevertheless, God supplied 
all of his needs. The struggles associated with his seminary experience strengthened the 
researcher’s faith. The Master of Divinity degree he obtained during this process served 
as a building block in developing his ability to trust God. 

During this time the researcher met a businesswoman who shared with him her 
call to ministry. The two began dating the first week of seminary. His spouse, Trina 
Daniels, is a gift from God. The two share a wonderful life in ministry together. They 
were married in January 2005. Trina’s love and support during his time of need was 
immeasurable. She served as a major inspiration and influence in helping the researcher 
put his life back together. The researcher is blessed to have a spouse in ministry who 
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witnessed the transformation in his life. He remains excited about their future ministry 
possibilities. 

The researcher informed his pastor of his call in 2003. However, he went three 
years without preaching his initial sermon. This delay caused quite a bit of angst for the 
researcher. He could not figure out the reasons for the holdup. He was making good 
grades, and believed he was ready to preach. He seldom asked his pastor for reasons 
concerning the delay. 

Nevertheless, on occasions when he worked up the nerve to inquire, his pastor 
told him it was not time. This response infuriated the researcher. Nonetheless, he waited 
patiently until his pastor gave him a date to preach his initial sermon. On April 19, 2006, 
the researcher stood before the congregation at Mount Lebanon Baptist Church to preach 
his initial sermon. He felt an overwhelming sense of achievement in receiving his 
ministerial license. 

In May 2006 the researcher and his pregnant wife graduated from seminary 
together. Following graduation the couple awaited the birth of their son. The researcher 
also awaited his transition to full-time ministry as a pastor. His son, Steven II, was bom 
in July 2006. However, his call to the pastorate was on hold. He spent the next two years 
accepting various preaching engagements. He was an associate minister at Mount 
Lebanon, and he led the men’s ministry. Nevertheless, he experienced major frustration 
while waiting for the call from a church to pastor. 

In April 2008, The Smithfield Baptist Church in Gloucester, Virginia, called the 
researcher to the pastorate. His vision from God in 2003 became a reality. Many young 
preachers harbor aspirations of leading large congregations. The researcher was no 
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exception. However, God chose the origin of his pastorate at a small church in a rural 
setting. God continues to show favor during this ministry assignment. 

Smithfield Baptist has experienced spiritual, financial, and numerical growth 
since 2008. The church transitioned from three worship Sundays a month to service every 
Sunday. The researcher led a major sanctuary renovation project in 2009. In 2010 the 
church raised over $17,000.00 in four days to purchase new pews and chairs. Twenty- 
first century technology is at the forefront of the church’s growth. As well, the church is 
experiencing a resurgence of youth and young adults. 

Smithfield Baptist Church continues to experience revitalization. Other churches 
in the same community are struggling to maintain congregational attendance. The 
researcher feels pressed to develop a ministry model which will enable churches in this 
rural community to thrive and grow. 

The researcher’s traveled road to this point in his life is unconventional. His 
journey is decorated with painful lessons and experiences. Nevertheless, he is thankful 
for each part of the spiritual journey that has led him to this current place in his life. 
Apprehension concerning the future creeps into his thoughts every now and then. 
However, since God has created such a body of work in his life, he knows unequivocally 
God will be there to guide him every step of the way. 

Context Analysis 

Smithfield Baptist Church is situated in the Gum Fork-Clay Bank Community of 
Gloucester, Virginia. Gloucester County offers many small-town attributes, yet for 
economic and statistical purposes, it is considered a part of the Hampton Roads 
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Metropolitan area. This Metropolitan Survey Area consists of South Hampton Roads and 
the Virginia Peninsula. The South Hampton Roads portion of the metro area includes the 
following cities: Chesapeake, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Virginia Beach. 

The cities in the Virginia Peninsula are Hampton, Newport News, and 
Williamsburg. The region comprises the counties of Gloucester, Isle of Wight, James 
City, Matthews, Surry, and York. The Hampton Roads Metro area ranks as the thirty- 
fourth market nationwide in per capita personal income.' Hampton Roads is also steeped 
in Colonial, Revolutionary, and Civil War history. Each of the aforementioned cities and 
counties all share in this rich history. 

The history of Gloucester County began soon after the settlement of Jamestown in 
1607. Named for Henry, Duke of Gloucester, third son of Charles I, Gloucester County 
figured prominently in the history of the colony and the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
When English settlers arrived at Jamestown in 1607, the Indian stronghold of Chief 
Powhatan was located on the north side of the river in Gloucester. It was here that 
Powhatan built his home, Werowocomoco.^ According to legend, his daughter, the 
Princess Pocahontas, saved Captain John Smith from a tragic death at the hands of the 
Indians, and thus entered the pages of Virginia's history. Gloucester County was 
officially formed in 1651 from part of neighboring York County. 

According to The U.S. Census Bureau, the estimated population of Gloucester 
County in 2009 was 39,184. Caucasians make up 87.1% percent of the population; 

' United States Bureau of the Census, “Tables for 2010 Census,” 
http://www.census.gOv/compendia/statab/2010/tables/10s0667.pdf (accessed May 31, 2010). 

^ Visitor information available on the Gloucester County, Virginia, website, 
http://www.gloucesterva.info/histindex.htm (accessed May 31, 2010). 
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African-Americans represent 10% of the residents, and Hispanic and Latinos 2.3%. In 


2008 the median household income was $56,922, and in 2000 home ownership was at 
81.4%.3 

Gloucester County is void of factory or industrial operations. Walmart, Home 
Depot, and Lowe’s are the major retail employers in Gloucester. Other significant 
employment opportunities include Riverside Walter Reed Medical Hospital and the local 
seafood industry. The majority of the residents in the county commute, and must travel at 
least thirty minutes to the cities of Hampton, Newport News, or Williamsburg for 
employment. 

There are several universities and colleges in the Hampton, Newport News and 
Williamsburg area. They are Hampton University, Thomas Nelson College, Christopher 
Newport University, and the College of William and Mary. Northrop Grumman 
Shipbuilding, formerly known as Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., NASA, 
Langley Air Force Base, Fort Eustis Army Base, the Naval Weapons Station, and Bush 
Gardens Theme Park are major employers. 

The religious community in Gloucester includes Southern Baptist, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Episcopal, Pentecostal, Independent Eundamental, and Non-Denominational 
churches. The African-American church community in Gloucester is one that dates back 
to the nineteenth century. Each African-American Baptist church in the county can trace 
its roots to the late 1800’s. 


^ United States Bureau of the Census, State and County QuickFacts, 
http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/51/51073.html (accessed May 31, 2010). 
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Smithfield Baptist Church is an offshoot of Bethel Baptist Church. Established in 
1867, Bethel Baptist prides itself on being the oldest African-American church in 
Gloucester, and is often reverenced as the Mother Church. Five churches in the county 
left Bethel Baptist to start new churches closer to their communities. Smithfield Baptist 
Church was established in 1880. 

Ten pastors have filled the office at Smithfield during its existence. The current 
membership numbers about seventy-five; Sunday worship attendance averages between 
sixty and eighty persons. The average age of the membership is approximately fifty-five 
years. The majority of the members, as with most churches in rural areas, are related to 
one another. However, in the last two years the church has seen an influx of new 
members joining the church without direct family ties to the church. 

The Gloucester Union Relief Association of Missionary Baptist is a conglomerate 
of approximately sixteen African-American Churches. The GURAMB is held in high 
esteem by Golden Boomers in the community, yet there is also a feeling among many 
Baby Boomers, and Generations X and Y, that the GURAMB has lost its relativity and 
effectiveness. The sixteen churches within the union do not observe individual worship 
services on the fifth Sunday of the month. Instead, the churches collectively come 
together to worship at a selected church in the union. 

Women in ministry are a hot-button topic in Gloucester County. In the past, 
women were rejected in ministerial roles. None of the churches in the union employs 
either a female pastor or a female assistant pastor. Smithfield Baptist Church is a former 
member of the GURAMB. In the mid 90’s infighting ensued within the union because the 
pastor at Smithfield licensed a female minister. 
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Legend records that at a fifth-Sunday union service in 1996, the union president 
and other pastors would not acknowledge Smithfield’s female minister nor allow her to 
sit with the other clergy. Following the service, the pastor of Smithfield withdrew the 
church from the GURAMB, and Smithfield has functioned independently since. 

Unfortunately, the pastor’s decision caused a division within the membership of 
Smithfield. The divide became greater when many congregants in Generation X 
attempted to incorporate charismatic elements into the worship experience such as a 
designated praise and worship period. Many older congregants resisted the changes. The 
tension became so great that in 2002 the first female licensed and ordained minister in the 
county, also a daughter of Smithfield Baptist Church, left and founded a new ministry 
just a few miles away. Consequently, many of the Generation Xers left Smithfield to 
become a part of this new ministry. 

The sixteen churches in the GURAMB, as well as the African-American non- 
denominational churches in the area, average fewer than seventy people in service on 
Sunday. Therefore, based on the statistics of the African-American population 
represented in the census, a sizeable number of African-American citizens in the 
community go untouched by a local church. This is a crisis that deserves attention. The 
next twenty years will be critical to the life of these African-American churches. Soon 
their core members, the baby boomers, will be called to eternal rest. In the interim, 
several questions remain as to who will carry the torch to keep these churches alive into 


the second half of the millennium. 



Church History 
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One hundred thirty-two years ago, Christians in the Gum Fork-Clay Bank 
Community of Gloucester were members of Bethel Baptist Church. Due to the distance 
from their homes to the church, this group could not attend church as often as they 
desired. Distance, time, travel, limited means of transportation, and a burning desire to 
serve God motivated 42 dedicated Christians to seek the establishment of a church in the 
Gum Fork-Clay Bank Community. Their burning desire gave birth to what we know 
today as Smithfield Baptist Church. 

In 1879, they wrote a letter to Bethel Baptist Church requesting to be set apart as 
a church. At a business meeting of Bethel Baptist Church, that letter was read, received, 
and tabled for further consideration. In the late summer of that same year, the deacons 
and some members of Bethel met, discussed the matter, and sent a committee from 
Bethel to the Gum Fork-Clay Bank Community on November 11, 1879. 

The members of the committee were Elder J.W. Booth; Deacons B. Burrell, Peter 
Baytop, James Lemon, J.W. Holmes, Phillip Palmer, Harrison Seldon, and Reuben 
Berkley; Brothers Thomas Braxton, G. Cooke, David Whiting, Thomas Booth, Frank 
Paige, A.D. Bernard, W.H. Tyler, and J.C. Lemon. The committee reported to Bethel, and 
in March of 1880 the new church was organized in the Gum Lork-Clay Bank Community 
with 42 charter members. 

Brother Verter Smith was the spiritual leader of the newly organized body of 
believers. Because of his profound faith, his Christian spirit, and his great desire to see 
the expansion of the kingdom, the new church was named in his honor. The first deacons 
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of Smithfield were Verter Smith, J.E. Morris, Callis Johnson, Charles Holmes, and 
Williams Harvey. The first clerk was Brother James Braxton. The first trustees were 
Brothers Verter Smith, J. P. Palmer, J.E. Morris, E.J. Eeigh, and Phillip Johnson. The 
first pastor was Reverend R. Scott. 

In 1886, the church purchased two acres of land and erected a small and modest 
church. This small and modest building, still a part of the present edifice, has seen much 
renovation and enlargement through the years. It progressed from Delco lights and wood 
stoves, and from wooden benches and wooden floors, to what we see today. The pulpit 
has been extended, and a fellowship hall has been added. Over the years, many 
improvements have been made and modern conveniences have been added, most recently 
wireless Internet. 

Stained-glass windows augment the decor of the sanctuary picturing the story of 
Christ from the Annunciation to the Ascension. Truly, God has favored Smithfield 
Baptist Church by setting us on a firm foundation with leaders who were visionary and 
bold. They commenced a legacy of change and courage that benefits us even today as we 
venture towards a tomorrow that holds unforeseen challenges and opportunities. 

The researcher overcame many peaks and valleys in his life. The intersecting of 
his personal life and his call to Gloucester, Virginia, assisted the researcher in 
understanding the assignment from God in his life. This ministry assignment extends 
beyond Smithfield Baptist Church, encompassing the entire county. The researcher 
carries a burning passion to see Smithfield Baptist Church thrive as a place of worship 
that transcends gender and bridges generations. 
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He envisions witnessing the resurrection of a church once left for dead by other 
members of the church community. Through God’s grace and power, the researcher 
created a church growth model which other churches in rural communities can employ. It 
is the hope of the researcher that the re-birth at Smithfield Baptist Church will continue to 
grow, creating a place of worship that transcends gender and age. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 

This chapter examines writings pertaining to church revitalization. The researcher 
focused on the following four areas of church revitalization as it pertains to rural 
churches: causes for rural congregational decline, pastoral and congregational attitudes 
towards change and transition, strategies for growth and change, and strategies for future 
sustainment. 

Many African-American rural congregations find themselves in survival mode. At 
some point the leadership of these churches must come together and decide whether they 
desire life or death. Life is indicated by a healthy and viable congregation focused on the 
inward spiritual growth of its current members, as well as the outward evangelistic efforts 
required to reach the lost and disenfranchised outside the walls of the church. 

A healthy congregation reflects a people dedicated to mirroring the postmodern 
landscape of the twenty-first century. A church in survival mode symbolizes a 
congregation where ministry efforts are focused inward, and ministering to current 
members becomes the primary focus. This congregation is at peace with coming together 
strictly for Sunday worship and other in-house fellowship moments. 
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The Causes for Rural Congregational Decline 


The researcher found the literary works of African-American historians Carter G. 
Woodson, C. Eric Lincoln, and Lawrence H. Mamiya instrumental in understanding the 
rise and fall of the congregation in his context. Amazingly, the scholarship of 
Woodsonstill remains strong after ten decades. The individual commentary offered by 
Lincoln in 1974, coupled with the work he did with Mamiya in 1990, remain effective in 
understanding the African-American religious experience in America. 

In his book The History of The Negro Church, Carter G. Woodson explored the 
early development of the African-American church in America during the early 
eighteenth century to the nineteenth century. Woodson’s timeline allows the reader to see 
the growth of the African-American church. In 1906 the United States Census Bureau 
took an inventory of religious institutions. Woodson shared these staggering findings 
concerning the financial and numerical growth in the African-American church. 

Woodson wrote: 

Summarizing the details, the census showed that in 1906 there 
were 36,770 Negro church organizations with a membership of 
3,685,097. They had 35,160 church edifices and 1,261 halls used 
as places of worship, affording a seating capacity of 10,481,738. 

There were 4,779 parsonages worth $3,727,884, whereas the 
church edifices were worth $56,636,159.^ 

In reference to the financial wealth of these churches Woodson wrote: 

The data on expenses is further enlightening. Thirty-nine thousand 
two hundred and forty-five Negro churches spent in 1926 the 
amount of $45,024,259 or five and three-tenths per cent of the total 
for the United States. The report shows that $35,749,951 went for 


'Carter Godwin Woodson, The History of the Negro Church OiVashington, D.C.: The Associated 
Publishers, 1921), 261. 
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current expenses and improvements in 1926 and $6,152,905 to 
missions and benevolences.^ 

Woodson deemed the previously mentioned statistics to be enlightening. 

However, in 2012, the researcher considers them to be staggering. One must remember 

the era in which this data was compiled. The 1906 and 1926 census provided the 

researcher with an excellent representation of what the early church in his context may 

have looked like. But Woodson also enabled the researcher to reconstruct the possible 

beginning of the decline of the church in his context. Woodson stated: 

It is significant that whereas 42,585 Negro churches reported to the 
United States Bureau of the Census in 1926, only 38,303 reported 
in 1936. Such data as could be collected showed that the number of 
Negro churches decreased considerably during the decade. Above 
all, one should bear in mind that the Census of Religious Bodies of 
1926 was taken after the country had passed through a period of 
prosperity whereas that of 1936 followed a period of adversity.^ 

The researcher believes Carter G. Woodson’s literary offering to the history of the 

African-American church remains a must read for scholars interested in the origins of the 

early African-American church in America. 

In their work The Black Church in the African-American Experience, C. Eric 

Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya wrote, “One of the greatest strengths of black rural 

churches is the loyalty of their members. In spite of the severe effects of urban migration 

upon rural churches, they have continued to hold the loyalty of a faithful remnant.”'^ 

The fidelity found in rural African-American churches is unprecedented. The 

church represents much more than just a place of worship and gathering. It symbolizes 


dbid., 292. 
dbid., 294. 

Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African-American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 113. 
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the strength of a bloodline. Consequently, many families in rural churches can directly 
trace and align their family history with the church’s history. 

This concept of church allegiance is admirable in this modem era of church 
hopping. However, it creates a dichotomy if the faith community in this context decides 
to grow. 

Lincoln and Mamiya present a fantastic body of work in their detailed depiction 

of the African-American rural church experience. Two decades have elapsed since the 

publication of The Black Church in the African American Experience,y&t the duo’s 

insights are just as applicable now as they were then. Lincoln and Mamiya’s phenomenal 

scholarship has withstood the test of time. Many of their findings in 1990 regarding the 

African-American mral church stillremain relevant today. They wrote: 

Despite his dedication, the phenomenon of the absentee pastor 
inevitably means that most black rural churches are inordinately 
dependent upon a network of loyal and devoted laypersons for 
their continued survival. Even if the congregation meets for 
worship only once a month, other church activities like weekly 
Sunday school, prayer meetings, choir rehearsal, and Usher Board 
meetings are frequently carried on by the laity in the interim. Rural 
church members seldom receive the kind of pastoral attention 
normally expected in other churches such as counseling, pastoral 
visits, and community leadership.^ 

Lincoln and Mamiya’s investigative study enabled the researcher to constmct a time line 
in relation to the congregational deterioration in the researcher’s context. 

At the start of his project, the researcher was baffled by the rapid decline of 
church membership in his context from the 1930’s to the 21st century. The church history 
did not record a schism, nor did any older parishioners recall a division in membership. 


dbid., 96. 
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But upon reading Lincoln and Mamiya the researcher learned of the African-American 
Diaspora known as The Black Migration. During this era, many African-Americans left 
the rural south and traveled north for better employment opportunities. This critical bit of 
information proved to be invaluable as the researcher gained further insight on the 
congregational declination in his context. 

The writers also addressed the origin of the governmental structure within the 
rural church. As a result of the aforementioned absentee pastor phenomenon, the reader 
gains an understanding concerning trustee- and deacon-led congregations. While the 
spiritual leader was away, the members of the congregation were left to attend to the 
business of the church. This ultimately resulted in the congregation governing 
themselves. Subsequently, this resulted in church splits as the pastor and lay leaders 
fought for congregational control. 

In this extraordinary work, Lincoln and Mamiya paint a vivid picture of the 
history of the African-American rural church. The researcher found their scholarship to 
be a blessing. It would be beneficial for anyone who has either served or worshipped in a 
rural setting. 

C. Eric Lincoln’s work, The Black Church since Frazier, adds additional 
relevancy to the causes for the congregational decline in rural churches. In his response to 
E. Franklin Frazier’s The Negro Church in America, Lincoln proposes the shift in the 
Negro church came as a result of the change in self-perception of African-Americans. 
Lincoln stated: 

Religion does change and religions do change. Change may be 
superficial before it is finally structural and systemic. But change 
does take place, and in religion change mirrors the social flux 
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which is to suggest that changing religious values may be a fairly 
accurate index of new perceptions men have about themselves and 
their relationships.^ 

Lincoln’s response to the earlier work of Frazier is poignant. It allows the reader 
to observe the modifications in the African-American’s socio-economic status and in turn 
how this upgrade in the living conditions contributed to the death of the Negro Church. In 
Lincoln’s summation, the Negro church, which for many African-Americans can be 
traced back to the rural south, gave way to black religion and ultimately birthed the Black 
church. Lincoln wrote: 

Black religion then is in essence a contemporary expression of a 
settled and traditional faith, The Black Church is not the Negro 
Church radicalized; rather it is a conscious departure from the 
critical norms which made the Negro Church what it was. The 
Negro Church died in the moral and ethical holocaust of the Black 
struggle for self-documentation because the call to Christian 
responsibility is therefore logically inconsistent with the limitation 
of Negro-ness. The Negro Church is dead because the norms and 
presuppositions which structured and conditioned it are not the 
relevant norms and presuppositions to which contemporary Blacks 
who represent the future of religion in the Black community can 
give their asseveration and support.^ 

Lincoln’s book brings to the forefront the change in the social climate for the 
African-American in America. He delivers an unapologetic explanation on the transition 
from Negro to Black. Yet, he manages to express his belief that while the institution 
known as the Negro church went home to be with the Lord, many of its principles 
remained in the revised version also known as the Black church. 


'’Edward Franklin Frazier and C. Eric Lincoln, The Negro Church in America/The Black Church 
Since Frazier, Sourcebooks in Negro History (New York, NY: Schocken Books, 1974), 103-104. 

hbid., 106-107. 
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Lincoln’s work was critical in helping the researcher construct a foundation in his 
quest to gain further understanding for the congregational decline in his context. The 
mass exodus, known as the Black Migration, certainly played a key part in the rapid 
declivity of church membership. It appears the absence of social relevancy can also be 
associated with the loss of the rural chureh’s effectiveness. As Lineoln stated, “The white 
church permitted and tolerated the black church. It made the black church necessary for a 
new generation of black people who refuse to be Negroes.”^ Once the researcher gained 
an understanding of probable causes for the congregational decline in his context, he 
focused on the attitudes and perceptions of churches towards revitalization and transition. 

Pastoral and Congregational Attitudes towards Change and Transition 

Lincoln and Mamiya wrote concerning the effects of the absentee pastor 
phenomenon. The concept of an absentee pastor in rural settings set in motion decades of 
congregational-led churches where church deacons, church trustees, and lay people made 
all decisions concerning every aspect of the ehurch. The duo stated, “The lay leaders have 
developed a strong sense of ownership of their churches and the pastor is often regarded 
as a neeessary but oecasional visitor.” This is a scathing but often-true indictment of the 
rural church. The researcher believes that God gives vision to the pastor whom God 
called to lead God’s people. Vision is not disseminated through congregational lay 
leaders. 

Moreover, the researcher believes one must effectively diagnose the cause for 
thecongregational decline prior to any attempts to treat the problem. The researcher feels 

%id., 110. 
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the acceptance of the absentee or bi-vocational pastor in rural churches currently 
contributes heavily to the declivity of rural congregations. 

The researcher found Gary L. McIntosh’s work One Size Doesn’t Fit All helpful 
in addressing the concerns with bi-vocational ministry. McIntosh allows the reader to 
observe a fictional conversation between a young pastor of a stagnant church and a 
seasoned pastor whose ministry had blossomed during his twenty-nine year pastorate. 
After six months of frustrated ministry, the young pastor reached out to the tenured 
pastor. Upon meeting for lunch, the two pastors agreed to meet every week over the 
course of ten weeks. Each week became a life-changing lesson in ministry for the young 
pastor. 

In the “What Is the Impact of Staff?” section of his book, McIntosh raised the 
question, “Is the church staffed to decline, remain on a plateau, or grow?”^ This is the 
conversation every rural church must have with itself. Many churches claim they want to 
grow; however, the measures needed to facilitate growth are often overlooked. The 
researcher believes a church actively practices futility when that church believes long¬ 
term effectiveness is possible with a bi-vocational pastor at the helm. 

McIntosh stated, “Bi-vocational ministry is an effective way for very small, 
financially strapped, and geographically isolated churches to carry on their mission. 
However, most researchers admit that it’s extremely rare to see a bi-vocational church 
growing.^‘’Through the book’s fictional conversation, McIntosh continued by stating: 


^Gary McIntosh, One Size Doesn't Fit All: Bringing Out the Best in Any Size Church (Grand 
Rapids, MI: F.H. Revell, 1999), 88. 

“’Ibid., 90-91. 
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The basic challenges facing bi-vocational pastors are those of 
balancing two work positions and managing work, church, and 
family responsibilities. Bi-vocational ministry usually doesn’t 
work well when both the secular and church positions are time 
consuming. It appears the most difficult aspect of bi-vocational 
ministry is keeping limits clear so as not to end up with two full¬ 
time jobs.^' 

Again, the researcher believes if a church desires to grow, it must devise a plan 
that calls for the ministry of a full-time pastor. This of course will require sacrifice from 
both the church and the pastor. However, both parties should actively work towards the 
goal of full-time ministry. 

McIntosh stated, “If our mission is to fulfill our Lord’s Great Commission to 
make disciples, then an adequate staff is crucial. A church with a bi-vocational pastor is 
at best staffed for plateau.”McIntosh’s literary work brings to life the goals a church 
should exhibit when trying to transition the pastor to full-time ministry. The fictional 
conversations the pastors shared over a ten-week period would benefit any pastor seeking 
to understand church relativity. 

In his book. Transforming Church in Rural America: Breaking all the Rurals, 
Shannon O’Dell took a practical and humorous look at rural ministry, and he challenges 
rural pastors to broaden their outlook on God’s power, specifically when it comes to 
God’s ability to breathe life into rural churches. O’Dell revisits his pastoral call to a rural 
church in Arkansas. The reader witnesses O’Dell’s triumphs and missteps in his attempt 
to revitalize the church he led. O’Dell assigned his book an acronym called Value. This 


“Ibid., 90. 
“Ibid., 91. 
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acronym represented the following: vision, attitude, leadership, understanding, and 

enduring excellence. In the section of the book entitled Vision, O’Dell wrote: 

Vision and belief is bred into the DNA of a rural community and 
they take that wisdom with them everywhere they go...until, it 
seems, they step in the door of the church. Too many pastors I 
know have little vision, if any. Very few have a call, if any. They 
don’t have a vision for what they want their staff to look like, so 
their staffs do not operate correctly. 

They don’t have a vision for what the building needs to look like, 
so it falls into archaic disrepair. Add to that committees and boards 
that are paralyzed with indecision, bogged down with bureaucracy, 
and shackled by tradition. I believe it’s the greatest pitfall of the 
rural church. 

The researcher duly notes this is not the case for all churches in rural settings. However, 
O’Dell’s commentary is on target for many rural churches. 

The researcher became extremely troubled when he first arrived at his context. A 
subpar attitude resided in several aspects of the church’s ministry. Seemingly, the church 
operated on cruise control. A sense of urgency to reach the lost did not exist. It felt like 
the expectation of the church members involved coming to worship, celebrating annual 
days, fellowshipping together through meals, and going home. In circumstances such as 
these, it is imperative to the growth of the church that the leader chooses not to settle for 
average. 

O’Dell defined leadership as resisting the urge to settle.^"^He also stated: 

Leadership emerges when someone has had enough, when they say 
change must take place, and when they’re willing to stand up 
and be used by God to make a difference. Leadership is both 
taught and brought. It is taught in the sense that someone, at one 


'^Shannon O'Dell, Transforming Church in Rural America: Breaking All the Rurals (Green Forest, 
AR; New Leaf Press, 2010), 54. 
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time, showed a leader what leadership looks like by standing up to 
make a difference. Leadership is also brought in the sense that it 
doesn’t just show up, you have to bring it! It doesn’t happen by 
default; it happens by choice when someone bends the knee before 
God as a willing servant to do his will. 

Transforming Church in Rural America: Breaking all the Rurals provides a 
contemporary examination of the challenges, rewards, and victories associated with rural 
ministry. O’Dell’s work became a valuable resource for the researcher. Moreover, the 
book assisted the researcher in understanding the difficulties of rural ministry are not 
limited to African-American contexts. Revival is needed in all counties in America 
operating outside of major cities. 

Strategies for Growth and Change 

A plethora of books pertaining to church growth is available to any interested 
church leader. The researcher discovered many of these literary offerings share the same 
focus. These self-help books offered suggestions for how the senior pastor could 
experience congregational increase. After a period of time, many writings sounded 
similar. However, the researcher found the works of Bob Farr, Samuel Chand, and Dan 
Southerland exceptionally helpful to this project. Each writer brought a unique lens to 
church revitalization. Nevertheless, the cohesive theme of change remained interwoven 
throughout each book. While none of the aforementioned books focused on rural 
churches, the principles offered in their works can be applied to churches in all contexts. 

In his book Cracking Your Church's Culture Code Samuel L. Chand presents the 
reader with practical steps in analyzing the written and unwritten customs at play in 

'dbid. 
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organizations. Chand surmised that many senior pastors and leaders of non-profit 
organizations too oftenput vision before culture. In the chapter entitled “Culture Trumps 
Vision,” Chand stated; 

Culture, not vision or strategy, is the most powerful factor in any 
organization. It determines the receptivity of staff and volunteers to 
new ideas, unleashes or dampens creativity, builds or erodes 
enthusiasm, and creates a sense of pride or deep discouragement 
about working or being involved there. 

Chand discussed a toxic culture as being destructive to the vision. The researcher agrees 

with Chand’s view. Often senior pastors and ministry leaders are tasked with bringing 

vision without fully understanding the culture of the church. During the researcher’s call 

process, the pulpit committee solicited his vision for the church. The researcher deemed it 

impossible to successfully cast a vision without having what Chand described as the 

intangibles of an organization’s values. Chand wrote: 

Many leaders confuse culture with vision and strategy, but they are 
very different. Vision and strategy usually focus on products, 
services, and outcomes, but culture is about the people—the most 
valuable assets in the organization. Vision statements, strategies, 
and goals are very good tools, but they can’t compare in 
importance to the culture. The culture of an organization is the 
platform for building a strong church. 

Bob Farr provided blunt insights on contemporary church revitalization in his 
provocative work Renovate Or Die: Ten Ways To Focus Your Church On Mission. Farr 
used the United Methodist church as his context in discussing the church’s decline in 
membership. Farr argued that renovation for the United Methodist denomination is not an 
option. Interestingly, Farr detailed the difference between renovation and redecoration. 


'^Samuel R. Chand, Cracking Your Church's Culture Code: Seven Keys to Unleashing Vision and 
Inspiration (San Francisco, CA; Jossey-Bass, 2011), 2. 

'^Ibid.,4,11. 
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Simply stated, renovation requires tearing down and rebuilding; however, redecorating 


merely seeks to correct surface-level problems. Farr stated: 

Redecoration is about the cosmetics—an attempt to spruce up the 
place. Redecoration does not call you to make any real structural 
changes so it is much easier than renovation. Renovation is to 
refurbish, revamp, remodel in a major way, restore, modernize, or 
reinvent. Renovation is far more expensive, risky, and is always 
extremely hard work. Until you pull off the drywall, you have no 
idea what you will discover. 

Farr also discussed the importance of momentum to church renovation. He 
presented an interesting dichotomy concerning momentum. One cannot create 
momentum; however, one cannot wait for momentum to come either. In essence change 
creates a habitat for momentum. Farr detailed five steps necessary to gain momentum. 
Farr again challenged the church leader to lead by example and preach to get change. He 
wrote: 


The church is not going to go anywhere that the pastor and leaders 
have not already gone. You have to step in the water first. You 
have nothing to say if you have not first led. If you want 
momentum it starts in the pulpit. You must preach about being 
outwardly focused while raising the level of care of those who 
already are attending. When you and the leaders go first, you will 
have plenty to preach about. If you don’t go first, you will have 
only theory to preach about and that doesn’t preach well.^^ 

Dan Southerland’s Transitioning: Leading Your Church through Change 

provided critical insight for the researcher in this project. Southerland employed the 

biblical narrative of Nehemiah rebuilding the wall as the context for his eight-step vision 

process: preparing for vision, defining the vision, planting the vision, sharing the vision. 


'®Bob Farr and Kay Kotan, Renovate or Die: 10 Ways to Focus Your Church on Mission 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2011), 4-5. 

'■’Ibid., 39-40. 
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implanting the vision, dealing with opposition, making course corrections, and finally, 
evaluating the results. Each chapter described the challenges and triumphs Nehemiah 
faced in restoring the wall. 

In implementing vision, Southerland suggested that changes should happen in 
strategic order. To work through the process of vision, Southerland advised, one has to 
identify the many changes which will need to be made and put them in 
order.^‘’Southerland also recommended the leader must display toughness. He stated: 


The tougher the leaders are who are implementing the change, the 
faster you cango. The problem is that many churches are led by 
insecure leaders who are more concerned about what people think 
they need to be. The key is to be tough enough to lead the charge 
but gentle enough to carefor the people who go up the hill with 
you. If you are not tough enough to take the heat, don’t start the 
fire of leading a church through change.^’ 


Strategies for Future Sustainment 


Rural churches committed to becoming and remaining relevant must embrace an 
inter-generational model for ministry, as well as an aggressive attitude towards 
evangelism. These two factors are paramount to church revitalization. The researcher 
found the books of Harold Percy and Peter Menconi valuable resources for this area of 
his project. 

The Intergenerational Church: Understanding Congregations from WWII to 
WWW.COM is a phenomenal work. Menconi provided exhaustive material in relation to 


^°Dan Southerland, Transitioning: Leading Your Church Through Change (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1999), 101. 

2‘Ibid., 108. 
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the five generations of worshippers found in many churches today. According to 
Menconi, six generations can be found in some congregations: GI Generation (1906- 
1924), Silent Generation (1925-1943), Boomer Generation (1944-1962), Generation X 
(1963-1981), Generation Y or Millennial Generation (1982-2000), and Generation Z 
(2001-present). 

Menconi’s work provided revelatory information for the researcher. The 

researcher did not realize six generations of people came together each Sunday in his 

context for worship. In this book, Menconi urged the reader to first examine the dynamics 

of the current congregation. The researcher learned from this resource that a difference 

exists between multi-generational and inter-generational churches. Menconi wrote: 

Without healthy intergenerational interaction most churches will 
become isolated and marginalized. On the surface relationships 
between generations in your church may be going well. A deeper 
look offers a different picture. While many churches are 
multigenerational and seemingly healthy on the surface, in reality, 
the generations act like ships in the night that pass by one another 
but rarely have meaningful contact and interaction. This lack of 
significant communication and relations between generations must 
be addressed if churches are to thrive not merely survive—now 
and in the future. 

The researcher interpreted the prefix inter as together. Therefore, inter¬ 
generational worship and an inter-generational church consist of each generation 
represented in the church actively participating in the life of the ministry. Most pastors 
and senior ministers would agree this model of ministry is challenging. However, 


Peter Menconi, The Intergenerational Church: Understanding Congregations from WWII to 
WWW.COM(Littleton, CO: Mt. Sage Publishing, 2010), xxiii. 
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stagnation awaits those churches that overlook the necessity of generational interaction in 
worship. Menconi stated: 

Churches with one dominant generation, no matter what generation 
it is, are most at risk for ineffectual ministry. While churches with 
two dominant generations are somewhat more effective, they 
generally fall quite short of their ministry potential. 

Multigenerational churches which have several generations 
attending but few meaningful relationships between the different 
generations, will be even more effective in ministry, but will be 
less effective than intergenerational churches. Effective 
intergenerational ministry allows all age groups to feel at home as 
they participate in the life of the church. 

Menconi’s work provided tremendous material for pastors seeking to incorporate 
an inter-generational model of ministry. The writer gave a thorough description of the 
traits of each generation without stereotyping one in particular. Menconi also reported on 
the possible tensions in existence within each group. Menconi’s dedication to 
generational research serves as a benefit to the church as a whole. 

Another key element to a church’s future sustainment is in its evangelistic efforts. 
Harold Percy examined the principles of evangelism. In his book Your Church Can 
Thrive: Making the Connections that Build Healthy Congregations, Percy explained 
evangelism in a practical and simple way. Percy highlighted the primary areas in which 
the church should extend its focus. These areas included those in the pews, those who 
walk in, friends and family of current members, and those who live in the neighborhood. 

Percy’s position concerning those congregants already in the pew aligned with the 
researcher’s hypothesis for this project. An attitudinal change of the current parishioner 
provokes an atmosphere for church revitalization. Percy wrote: 
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The first and most obvious group of people that any congregation 
can influence, of course, is those who are already in the pews, the 
current members, and this is where we should begin. If our goal is 
to be able to influence people with the gospel, it stands to reason 
that we should begin with those we already have. After all, if we 
can’t influence them, we don’t have much hope of being able to 
influence those we do not yet even know.^^ 

In the foreword section of the book Thomas G. Bandy stated: 

Church growth is about missiology, not ecclesiology. 

Congregational life is not about preserving a heritage, following a 
denominational polity, or taking care of friends. It’s about 
multiplying mission, sharing a joyful experience of Jesus, and 
reaching out to strangers. How you do church is subordinate to 
why you do church.^® 

Percy stated churches must understand the purpose of discipleship. Disciples in 
the church naturally come from within the church. The church should not make the 
assumption congregants are prepared or willing to share God’s message with others 
without proper training. Unfortunately, bible illiteracy hinders many congregants from 
sharing God’s word; therefore, they tend to withhold their personal spiritual formation as 
well. Percy stated: 

Many who have attended church faithfully for years, who have 
worked hard and given generously in support of their congregation, 
are unfamiliar with the key themes and characters of the Bible and 
do not know how to read the Bible for understanding and growth.^^ 

The pursuit of new disciples must begin with detailed training of current disciples. 

The researcher’s mentor in ministry once stated, “You cannot sing or preach a church to 

capacity.” The mentor’s words of wisdom encouraged the researcher to create strategies 


^^Harold Percy, Your Church Can Thrive: Making the Connections that Build Healthy 
Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), 25. 
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to light fires in the current parishioners, who would in turn light fires in others in their 
circles of influence. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Often church viability is viewed through financial lenses only. Indeed, strong 
financial management and congregational support are critical elements in churches. 
However, church vitality consists of more than just a strong financial portfolio. The 
church should explore methods to engage its current members, as well as search for 
opportunities to positively affect the surrounding community. 

As a result of this two-fold concentration, current engaged church members have 
the potential to directly impact their circle of influence by inviting other interested 
persons in their social network to join their faith community. When individuals living in 
the surrounding community witness the missional caring and outreach displayed by the 
local church, the probability exists for them to join that particular faith community. 

This chapter examines the historical, theological, and biblical foundations that 
support the theory that church longevity necessitates congregational revitalization. This 
chapter exhaustively analyzes the writings of theologians, scholars, and practitioners both 
past and present. 


Historical Foundation 

In 1934 Smithfield Baptist Church, located in rural Gloucester, Virginia, boasted a 
church membership of two hundred ninety-five persons. This statistical data was retrieved 
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from the church’s annals. Presently, however, the church’s membership has diminished 


drastically, and Smithfield has not again reached those numbers. This swell in church 
membership astonished the researcher since the pinnacle of Smithfield’s vitality came 
during the Great Depression. However, research on this period in United States history 
situates this crest in line with the origins of the African-American Church in the post- 
Reconstruction rural South. This history recants a time of new church expansion, as well as 
church growth, during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

The African-American church in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries served as 
more than a meeting place for Sunday worship. The church met a plethora of needs in the 
African-American community. Several African-American churches in the South were 
founded by families coming together to form their own worship communities. In their 
book The Black Church in the African American Experience, C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence H. Mamiya wrote: 

The black pilgrimage in America was made less onerous because 
of their religion. Their religion was the organizing principle around 
which their life was structured. Their church was their school, their 
forum, their political arena, their social club, their art gallery, and 
their conservatory of music. Their religion was the peculiar 
sustaining force that gave them the strength to endure when 
endurance gave no promise and the courage to be creative in the 
face of their own dehumanization.^ 

The African-American church is considered by many to be the most consistent 
institution to emerge from slavery. Historically, black churches serve as the most 
important institutions in the African-American community. Churches and mutual aid 


' Lincoln and. Mamiya, 93. 
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societies were the first institutions created by black people in this context. Lincoln and 


Mamiya wrote: 

During the ... period of Reconstruction, the pattern for their central 
and dominant institutional role was set when churches became the 
centers of the numerous black communities in the South that were 
formed as former slaves were separated from the plantation base to 
which they previously belonged.^ 

The African-American church experienced several milestones since the first 
Africans came to the United States in the seventeenth century. Many of the 
denominations popularized in early African-American church history were spawned from 
the Independent Church Movement. These denominations included Methodist, African 
Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
and Baptist, to name a few. 

However, after the Civil War and during Reconstruction, the Baptist 
denomination experienced an increase in membership among African-Americans. The 
Baptists especially discovered autonomy and leadership positions within their churches 
which the Methodist church did not offer.^ These African-American Baptist churches 
were able to create their own rules and their own democracy. Along with this self- 
government came the ability to appoint leadership without outside consultation from their 
Caucasian counterparts. 

In his book The History of the Negro Church, Carter G. Woodson wrote, “The 
freedom, which was so much in the growth of the Baptists, was thereafter a still greater 


2 Ibid., 8. 

^Woodson, History, 174-175. 



cause for their expansion. It was easier than ever for a man to become a prominent figure 

in the Baptist Church.”'^Woodson continued this thought by stating: 

While the Methodists were hesitating as to what recognitions 
should be allowed the Negroes or whether they should be set apart 
as a separate body, the Negro Baptists were realizing upon their 
new freedom which made possible the enjoyment of greater 
democracy in the church. Every man was to be equal to every other 
man and no power without had authority to interfere.^ 

Armed with this spiritual freedom, the rapid growth of the African-American 

Baptist church began. The early African-American Baptist in America endured 

painstaking steps towards religious independence. According to Lincoln and Mamiya, 

“The first independent black Baptist congregations were organized in the last half of the 

eighteenth century, at a time when the American colonies and black Methodists alike 

were issuing their respective declarations of independence.”® 

However, the early African-American Baptist church suffered a seismic setback 

as a result of the slave uprising of Gabriel Prosser in 1800, the Denmark Vesey revolt of 

1822, and Nat Turner’s insurrection in 1831. James M. Washington wrote: 

That movement sent hot hate back and wide consternation all over 
the Southland. Generally, what independence Negro churches had 
enjoyed was taken away. A revised black code was enacted 
silencing colored preachers. A white church would take a Negro 
church as a branch and thus the independence of the Negro church 
was further postponed.’ 


dbid. 
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However, during the Reconstruction Era the ideology of separatism returned to the 
forefront. As a result of their freedom, the number of black Baptists continued to grow: 
from 150,000 in 1850 to 500,000 in 1870.^ 

As a result of their freedom, African-Americans witnessed their churches surpass 
existence as only places of worship. The church became a place that met the social needs 
of the freed slaves as well. Woodson wrote, “Prior to emancipation, the church was the 
only institution which in a few places in the South and throughout the North, the Negro 
was permitted to maintain for his own peculiar needs.Woodson felt the church offered 
an avenue for the expression of the race, as well as an outlet for the expression of the 
mind. 

However, post-Emancipation, the needs and expectations of the community 
concerning the church grew. Woodson stated, “After the emancipation, moreover, the 
Negro church developed a social atmosphere which somewhat strengthened its hold on 
the youth about to go astray. Not only did education find its basis in the church, but 
fraternal association developed therefrom.”^^ Woodson attributed the successful business 
enterprises and early African-American movements to the leadership of prominent 
African-Americans within the church. 

In essence, the early African-American church became the first community 
outreach center. Regardless of an individual’s activity or inactivity in the church, church 
attendance was regular. Woodson wrote: 


* Ibid., 25. 

^Woodson, History, 242. 
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Since the Civil War, the Negro church as a factor in general uplift 
has become what the oppressed Negro longed to make it before 
that conflict. In the first place, Negroes regularly attend church 
whether Christians or sinners because they have not yet 
accumulated wealth adequate to the construction of clubhouses, 
amusement parks, and theaters. Negroes must attend church, 
moreover, to find out what is going on; for their race has not 
sufficient interest to maintain a newspaper of its own.'^ 

In his research, Woodson records statistical data indicating a 56.7 percent increase 

of African-American churches from 1890-1906. The African-American Baptist church 

experienced phenomenal growth during this time period. Nevertheless, socially African- 

Americans were subjected to intense segregation. 

From 1890 to 1910 legislation was passed in the Southern States giving license to 

lynching and other forms of Jim Crow segregation. Lincoln and Mamiya wrote: 

Historically, black churches have been the most important and 
dominant institutional phenomenon in African-American 
communities. The proscriptions of 250 years of slavery, followed 
by another hundred years of Jim Crow segregation, permitted only 
the religious enterprise among black people to become a stable, 
cohesive, and independent social institution. 

Consequently, as a result of African-American dependency on its church, often the 

church functioned outside the realm of spiritual nurturing and more as a social network. 


The Growth of the African-American Rural Church 


In his work entitled The Negro Church in America, E. Franklin Frazier wrote, 
“For the masses of Negroes who were segregated from the mainstream of American life, 
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the church communities in the South became a sort of nation within a nation.”^'^ The 1890 

census indicated nine out of ten African-Americans lived in the South and more than 80 

percent of them in rural areas designated as the black belt. Frazier stated, “After 

Emancipation the enlarged church organizations played an even more important role in 

the organization of the Negro community. They were responsible not only for economic 

cooperation for the purpose of erecting and buying churches, but they also provided the 

incentive for the pooling of the meager economic means of Negroes. 

An African-American church in the South can generally trace its name and history 

to a group of families. Frazier wrote: 

The development of the Negro church after Emancipation was tied 
up, as we have seen, largely with the Negro family. A study of 
Negro churches in a Black Belt county in Georgia in 1903 
revealed, for example, that a large proportion of the churches were 
family churches. Outside the family, the church represented the 
only other organized social existence. The rural Negro 
communities in the South were named after their churches. In fact, 
the Negro population in the rural South has been organized in 
church communities.^^ 

The freedom of Emancipation, the swell of the 1890 census, and religious autonomy led 
to the exponential growth of the African-American church in the South. 

In 1906 the United States Census Bureau collected data about religious 
organizations. Carter G. Woodson pointed out while the African-American population 
increased only 26.1 percent from the 1890 census, the number of African-American 
churches increased by 56.7 percent. Woodson’s work indicated that, in 1906, census 
numbers showed 36,770 African-American churches in existence with church 


'^Frazier and Lincoln, 87. 
'^Ibid., 88. 
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membership of 3,685,0974^ Of the aforementioned number, 90 percent of the 
organizations were in the South. The rural family church in the South enjoyed the 
economic benefits of a soaring population for several decades. Again, this piece of 
African-American church history lends evidence and explanation as to how Smithfield 
Baptist Church’s membership apex came during the 1930’s. 

The Decline of the African-American Rural Church 

The decline of the African-American church in rural areas can be attributed to the 
transformation of the economic landscape in the South. This resettlement took place 
primarily after the Great Depression and World War II. The Southern states, once known 
as the Black Belt, witnessed the exodus of many African-Americans to northern and 
western states in search of better economic opportunities. 

The lure of upward mobility, self-betterment, and social refuge created the desire 
for African-Americans to start over. Lincoln and Mamiya wrote, “The vast migrations 
from the rural South to the urban North and the West were clustered around the periods 
of the two world wars and the Korean War, transforming the demographic landscape as 
millions of African-Americans relocated in search of jobs and a better life.’’^^ 

Several factors attributed to what is commonly noted as the Second Great 
Migration, such as mechanization of southern agriculture, the boll weevil attacks on the 
cotton crops, the lynchings and violence of a rigid system of Jim Crow segregation, the 
long term decline of sharecropping and individual farm ownership, and finally the need 

'^Woodson, History, 261. 

'^Lincoln and Mamiya, 95. 
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for cheap labor in Northern factories and industries'^ Gayraud Wilmore wrote, 

“Estimates are that in the three years between 1915 and 1918, from 500,000 to 700,000 
blacks migrated to the North, and another 360,000 entered the armed forces.^*’ 

As mentioned earlier, the 1890 census gave an urban-rural breakdown of the 
Black population. During this time period, nine out of ten black people lived in the South 
and more than 80 percent of them in rural areas designated as the black belt. By 1980, 85 
percent of the African-American population resided in urban areas and only about 53 
percent of them lived in the south.”^^ 

The Second Great Migration can rightfully serve as the first marker in the 
declivity of the rural African-American church after the Great Depression and World War 
II. However, another attributing reason for receding membership during this time period 
was the absentee and commuting pastorate experienced by African-American churches in 
the South. 

During World War II rural areas experienced a shortage of ministers. Many 
pastors would lead and serve more than one congregation, and the churches under their 
leadership would worship on preselected Sundays each month. Lincoln and Mamiya 
wrote, “From the beginnings in the mid-eighteenth century and throughout most of their 
history, the majority of black churches in the South have been rural institutions, and the 


^'’Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of the Religious 
History of African Americans, 3rd ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1998), 172. 

^'Lincoln and Mamiya. 
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major effect of the migrations was to produce a largely absentee pastorate among these 


churches. 

In similar fashion, Smithfield Baptist Church exhibited many church 
characteristics Lincoln and Mamiya reference. One example can be demonstrated by the 
church’s eighth pastor, Reverend Richard Warner Smith. Pastor Smith served as a dual 
pastor of two congregations for over forty-five years. Smithfield Baptist worshipped on 
the second and fourth Sundays of the month, while Zion Poplars Baptist observed 
worship on the first and third Sundays of each month. 

As a result of the absentee pastor phenomenon in the South, many African- 
American churches in rural areas relied heavily on laypersons to do ministry for their 
continued survival. Lincoln and Mamiya noted that even if the congregation met for 
worship only once a month, other church activities like weekly Sunday school, prayer 
meetings, choir rehearsal, and usher board meetings were frequently carried on by the 
laity in the interim. These African-American churches in rural America understood the 
churches’ success hinged upon their congregations’ ability to adapt to pastoral absence. 

However, because of the growing needs of the African-American family, the 
prospect of an absent pastor was not attractive. Lincoln and Mamiya explained, “Rural 
church members seldom receive the kind of pastoral attention normally expected in other 
churches such as counseling, pastoral visits, and community leadership; but in spite of the 
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dearth of conventional pastoral services and the impact of out-migrations, studies show 
that very few rural churches close their doors without a protracted struggle. 

Consequently, in many instances the absentee pastorate trend can also be 
attributed to the divide between the absentee pastor and the church laity. The absentee 
nature of rural pastoral leadership means the church members are more independent and 
must develop their own networks of spiritual care and nurture. Lay leaders take active 
roles in midweek services with roughly half of the services unattended by the pastor. In 
such instances of pastoral absenteeism, power struggles would seem inevitable. 

Lincoln and Mamiya stated, “The fabled stories of strong and authoritarian 
deacons and deaconesses have their roots in the absentee and itinerant nature of rural 
ministry. The lay leaders have developed a strong sense of ownership of their churches 
and the pastor is often regarded as a necessary but occasional visitor. As one of the few 
institutions completely owned and controlled by black people, the sense of 
possessiveness, pride, and power are unparalleled in other phases of African-American 
life.”26 


Future Trends for the African-American Rural Church 

There appears to be a current trend of reverse-migration taking place in the South. 

The Baby Boomers, who left for the North after World War II, are now returning to 

spend their golden years in rural America. Meanwhile, Generation Xers are migrating to 

metropolitan areas to begin their families. Unfortunately, for the returning Baby 

2%id., 97. 
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Boomers, they are coming back to churches that look nothing like the churches of their 
youth. These churches face alarming declines in congregational attendance and financial 
instability, as well as a scarcity of educated and qualified pastors. 

However, this lack of skilled clergy has plagued the African-American church 
since the days when Carter G. Woodson wrote The History of the Negro Church. 
Woodson wrote, “It is extremely easy for almost any plausibly talking Negro to become a 
minister. The educational requirements are not rigid; and, if made too exacting by any 
denomination, the ambitious leader may start a new religion in order to reach the public. 
Such a step is hardly necessary in the Baptist Church, to which the majority of Negro 
communicants belong, for its local democracy opens the way for the over ambitious 
leader.” As unfortunate then as it is now, there is a high probability this lack of pulpit 
screening will continue to affect the quality of pastoral leadership in African-American 
churches in rural communities. 

The reverse migration of Baby Boomers to the South benefits many African- 
American rural congregations. Baby Boomers provide financial resources and familial 
stability, as well as the desire to keep the doors of their home church open. However, in 
many instances the African-American rural church is surviving but not thriving in the 
landscape of the twenty-first century. 

As Baby Boomers enter retirement, they transition to fixed incomes. In the 
researcher’s context, the African-American edifices are at least a century old. These 
churches were not built with the modern advances of heating and air conditioning. 
Furthermore, these buildings show years of wear and tear. 

^^Woodson, History, 293. 
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The future survival of the rural African-American church depends upon the 
church becoming inter-generational. As mentioned earlier, one reason for the decline of 
rural churches in the African-American community is the lack of congregational 
representation of Generations X and Y. Lincoln and Mamiya wrote of this trend towards 
the end of the twentieth century. They stated, “A final trend that will affect rural churches 
is the growing split in the black community. 

Studies are showing an increase in the black middle and working classes who 
have been the major beneficiaries of affirmative action and civil rights policies.The 
writers continued by stating, “Lower-class and uneducated black people have provided 
the major constituency for many rural churches. These churches will continue to have a 
needed ministry and services to provide. Since the pastor usually reflects to some degree 
the economic condition of his members, the pattern of a part-time, absentee pastorate in 
black rural churches will continue. 

The latter statement creates a quandary for the future of the rural African- 
American church. Church growth is critical to church viability. An inter-generational 
congregation is an integral piece to future church substantiation. However, the ministry 
needs of a modem congregation supersede the ministry models of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. Holistic ministry cannot take place on Sundays only. 

The needs of the modern family cannot wait until Sunday either. Society no 
longer deems part-time pastors as absentee pastors. The buzzword in the twenty-first 
century is bi-vocational. However, the premise remains the same. The pastor has to work 

Lincoln and Mamiya, 113. 
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an outside job to support his family. This is counter-productive for a church attempting to 
grow and reach others in and outside the community. 

Effective pastoral leadership is paramount to the survival of the African-American 
rural church. Unfortunately, as mentioned earlier, in order to secure an effective leader, 
the church must move beyond a bi-vocational pastoral mindset. If the church is unable to 
take on a full-time pastor immediately, this transition should still be in the church’s 
vision and come with a subsequent timeline. In many cases this will require the 
congregation to refuse to settle for the status quo traits of a rural pastor. 

In his book. Transforming Church in Rural America: Breaking All the Rurals, 
Shannon O’Dell asks: 

Do rural churches have the leadership quotient to take them to the 
next level? The answer is usually no. If salary, buildings, budgets, 
and perks are not available to draw great leadership into your 
community, what do you do then? Lack of leadership has always 
been a problem in rural churches. We are always getting the 
leftovers anyway, the hand-me-down pastors that nobody else 
wants anymore. So we might as well get used to hand-me-down 
churches. 

It is unrealistic to believe a bi-vocational traveling pastor in a rural area can 
effectively grow the church on Sundays and possibly Wednesdays. Church growth 
requires commitment from both the pastor and the congregation. However, there are 
examples of African-American churches thriving in rural communities in the twenty-first 
century. Key components for the success of these churches consist of the vision and 
attitude of the pastor concerning the ministry. 
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There are geographical, demographical, and socio-economic issues present in 


rural communities. However, as O’Dell stated, “One of the most important principles in 
rural church mission is building people, not organizations. As you start growing 
congregants, all of a sudden all these things you never thought you would havestart to 
appear.”^^ The successful pastor in rural America will resist the urge to settle for sub¬ 
standard church operations. The pastor cannot allow their context to influence the 
congregants to become comfortable with mediocrity either. 

In their book High Impact African-American Churches, George Bama and Harry 
R. Jackson Jr. wrote, “A leader’s paradigm can either lift people higher or become a lid 
that impedes their growth.”^^ They continued, “A congregation cannot go where its 
leaders refuse to take it. Conversely, if a leader is enthusiastic and adamant about growth, 
then the congregation will likely follow. As with any aspect of change, someone must 
motivate the individual involved to believe that growth is possible, to desire growth, and 
to follow determinedly a designed path to facilitate that growth.”^"^ 

One can be excited concerning the future of the African-American rural church. 
The foundational values for church growth and success are present. There is a sense of 
loyalty to the family church not witnessed in urban churches. As Lincoln and Mamiya 
state, “Rural church members tend to be among the poorest sector of the black 
population, having the lowest socioeconomic status. In spite of the severe effects of urban 
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migration, rural churches have continued to hold the loyalty of a faithful remnant.”^^ The 
researcher believes if the rural church is purposeful and strategic in its goals to grow, the 
remnant will eventually become a multitude. 

Theological Foundation 

Theology in its simplest form can be defined as the study of religious faith, 
practice, and experience. Theology seeks to answer questions about God’s existence and 
nature. Theology derives from the Greek words theos (deity) and logos (discourse).^*’ 
Faith seeking understanding serves as a classic definition of theology. Daniel L. Migliore 
wrote, “This definition with numerous variations has a long and rich tradition. In the 
writings of Augustine, knowledge of God not only presupposes faith, but also restlessly 
seeks deeper understanding.”^^ 

Theology is not limited to Christianity. Nevertheless, the Christian faith 

frequently associates with theology. In his book Faith Seeking Understanding: An 

Introduction to Christian Theology, Daniel Migliore stated, 

Some theologians today contend that the task of Christian theology 
is to provide a clear and comprehensive description of Christian 
doctrine. Other theologians emphasize the importance of 
translating Christian faith in terms that are intelligible to the wider 
culture. For others theology is defined broadly as thinking about 
important issues from the perspective of Christian faith. 


^^Lincoln and Mamiya, 113. 
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Christian faith prompts inquiry, searches for deeper understanding, and dares to raise 
questions. 

Theology plays an integral part in the foundation of the church’s functionality. 
Theology influences worship, financial responsibility, liturgy, teaching, and preaching, as 
well as communal fellowship. In their book Handbook of Christian Theology, Donald W. 
Musser and Joseph L. Price wrote, “As ecclesial conversation, theology is governed by a 
complex set of rules arising from rituals, creeds, and scripture. Determining what those 
rules are, what weight they carry, and how they can best be understood today is one of 
the chief tasks of theological reflection. 

Theological precepts determine the purpose and mission of the faith-based 
community; therefore, theological reflection remains critical in an ecclesiastical setting. 

In the book We Have Been Believers, James H. Evans, Jr. wrote, “Theology is essentially 
the church’s response to the autobiographical impulse, and it grows out of the need to 
proclaim with authority and commitment the identity and mission of the church in the 
world. That is in theology, the church both asks and answers the question, “who are we, 
and where are we going?”'^° 

Theological reflection is paramount in the African-American church. Theological 
precepts and presuppositions contribute to shape and form the preaching hermeneutic. 
Unfortunately, at times in the African-American church the pursuit of theological 
discourse and the practice of the Christian faith create a unique tension. Evans stated, 
“The question, then, is how can the dialogue between professional black theologians and 

^^Musser and Price, 87. 
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other members of the African-American church be strengthened so that it becomes clear 
that black theology is rooted in the faith of the church?”"^^ 

In the Handbook of Christian Theology, contributor Stephen H. Webb contended, 
“Theology consists of two kinds of conversation occurring simultaneously, one with the 
past and one with the present.”"^^ The conversation Webb alludes to gives weight and 
clarity to the two foci of Constructive and Historical theology. Constructive theology 
seeks to establish the credibility of Christian faith in a secular world, while historical 
theology gives commendation to the saints who preceded us. 

The study of theology falls into three distinct yet interrelated forms: fundamental, 
systematic, and practical.'*^ Fundamental theology focuses on the credibility of the 
Christian belief. Systematic theology takes various topics of theological discourse in an 
attempt to blend them together to become one. Practical theology examines how religion 
functions in specific contexts and the church’s role in the wider culture."^'* 

This research project seeks to examine successful methods the rural church can 
employ for revitalization and future growth. Practical theology surfaces as an appropriate 
form of theological foundation for this undertaking. Practical theology involves reflection 
on how religion actually functions in specific contexts. The social sciences such as 
psychology and sociology are often used as methodologies for practical theology. 


4‘Ibid. 
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Practical theologians address the church when they examine the nature, growth, 
and future of religious institutions."^^ Practical theology seeks to examine the relationship 
between the Christian community and theological interpretation and to put its findings 
into action or practice. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834), a noted German Reformed theologian 
during the Enlightenment era, is often credited with defining the modern understanding 
of practical theology. In his book Kurze Darstellung, Schleiermacher became one of the 
first theologians to create a space for this discipline.However, theologian Gerben 
Heitink suggested Schleiermacher’s disciple, Carl (sic) Immanuel Nitzsch (1787-1868), 
should also receive mention for the advancement of practical theology. Nitzsch’s 
theological concepts intertwined both ecclesiology and practical theology. In discussing 
the work of Nitzsch, Heitink wrote, “He viewed the church as an acting subject, thereby 
surpassing Schleiermacher, who regarded the church as an object, with a focus on the 
leadership role of the responsible ecclesiastical authorities.”"^^ 

In the modern era, practical theology often seeks to distinguish itself from other 
theological disciplines. In his work Practical Theology for Black Churches,'D qIq P. 
Andrews writes, “Practical theology is much more than its practicality. It seems theology 
swings between living in the world and living in a faith community sometimes quite 
removed from the world.The aforementioned statement posed by Andrews becomes 

45lbid., 89. 
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notably relevant in churches located in rural areas. An interesting dichotomy develops in 
the attempt to merge the church of today with the world of today. 

In the Handbook of Christian Theology, David P. Polk states, “Practical theology 
arises at the confluence of theological reflection and ecclesial action. It is critical and 
constructive reflection on the diverse experiences, understandings, and activities of 
communities of faith. Polk feels this theological reflection ultimately results in 
phronesis and transformation. Phronesis indicates the wisdom in determining ends and 
the means of attaining them. Transformation embraces individuals, their communities, 
and the world around them as a result of application. 

Church revitalization requires a holistic approach by the pastor and church leaders 
in an effort to remove old paradigms concerning the operation of the church. This effort 
requires blending strong biblical doctrine with equally strong theological application and 
practice. Polk articulates five general characteristics of practical theology, which might 
be described as follows: 

1. Practical theology focuses holistically on the entire range of dynamics 
that characterize life in a community of faith. This seeks to go beyond 
simply preparing clerical professionals, but to also assist the pastor in 
equipping congregants for their own engagement in genuine ministry. 

2. Practical theology acknowledges the key role in praxis in the 
achievement of new understandings. Praxis involves critical reasoning 
and creative action. In an individual social setting, praxis leads to 


“^^Musser and Price, 399. 
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change and insight, as well as renewed engagement with the now- 
altered situation. 

3. Practical theology must necessarily develop a sufficient hermeneutic 
of situations. This requires a science of interpretation. This entails 
discovering methods and categories that will speak to the complexity 
of the lived experience. It also requires exposing the cultural 
presuppositions and ideological biases the faith-based community 
bring with them to the interpretive task. 

4. Practical theologians will necessarily be open and alert dialogue 
partners with social scientists. This does not seek to define practical 
theology as one social science among others, but rather requires 
analytic engagement in which the work of the social scientist is 
critically appropriated. 

5. Practical theologians insist on being taken seriously as co-participants 
in the construction of theological concepts. No theological endeavor 
can be undertaken in a vacuum. Effective engagement between 
classical and practical theologians is necessary to create a mutually 
informative critical correlation. The aim of practical theology is not 
only to understand the world, but also to change it, as well as become 
changed in the process. 


5%id., 400. 
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A leader of a faith community charged with church revitalization in a rural setting must 
be prepared to focus on the faith community, as well as the community abroad. 
Collaboratively, the church and the community need each other to survive. In The 
Christian Community and the Civil Community, Karl Barth wrote, “The church must 
remain the church. It must remain the inner circle of the Kingdom of Christ. The 
Christian community has a task of which the civil community can never relieve it and 
which it can never pursue in the forms peculiar to the civil community. In rural areas 
where churches are vacated due to congregational extinction, the church was responsible 
for its own vitality; however, vacant churches affect the community as a whole. 

Practical theology works collaboratively with ecclesiology and pastoral theology. 
In the context of this project, the success of church revitalization involves the following: 
interdependent achievement between the practice of theological precepts, the pastoral 
leadership in following these precepts, and the church’s willingness to adhere to these 
precepts. Ecclesiology pertains to the church’s nature. It is the doctrine of the church that 
manifests the social dimension of faith. The ecclesial structure of a faith-based 
community is imperative in its conjunction to church transformation. 

Simply stated, if the congregation does not share one common purpose, and if 
there is no set doctrine, the potential for schisms and chasms exists. James Evans wrote, 
“The central problem in ecclesiology is the tension between what the church claims to be 
and what it actually is. Scripture, tradition, experience, and culture are employed to 
prevent that tension from becoming a rupture. 

^'Karl Barth, Community, State, and Church; Three Essays, (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1960), 

157. 
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Evans makes an exceptional point in his observation. The church must take an 
honest assessment of its mission and message, and determine its current relevancy. 
Moreover, the church must determine if the true culture of the church aligns with the 
ecclesial vision of the church. These discrepancies often cause current and prospective 
parishioners to become critical and skeptical of the church and its practices. 

Migliore surmised people harbor several deep-seated and widespread issues with 
the church today which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Individualism. He wrote, “Some of our most powerful cultural myths 
and images center on the self-made and independent individual, who 
achieves success in life without assistance from others.” 

2. Privatization. He stated, “The world of work and public affairs is 
separated from the world of domesticity, leisure, personal nurture, and 
religion.” 

3. Bureaucratic organization. He reasoned, “The church is subject like all 
organizations to bureaucratic pressures. Forgetful of its distinctive 
being and calling, the church seeks success and respectability by 
mimicking the organizational structures and managerial techniques of 
profitable corporations. When the church succumbs to these pressures, 
it loses its true identity and its distinct mission in the world. 

These three issues Migliore brings forth contribute to church alienation with new 
members aligning themselves with the church. A lack of new members will ultimately 

^^Migliore, 249-250. 
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result in a declining congregation. The church must continue to create methods that are 


receptive to new members, yet remain intelligent in its business practices. 

In the Handbook of Christian Theology, Thorwald Lorenzen writes, “According 
to the New Testament, the church happens when Christian believers come together and 
thus be together for worship, fellowship, learning and ministry.In contemporary 
theological reflection, the New Testament term koinonia has become the preferred 
symbol for communion and fellowship. A faith-based community should always 
remember they are the church belonging to God. Lorenzen stated, “What matters most is 
not the institution or organization, but the relation of believers to what the New 
Testament calls the Kingdom of God.”^^ 

Lorenzen further wrote, “The church is a community of equals. Rather than social 
class, ethnicity, or gender being important, faith in Jesus Christ and solidarity with the 
poor and needy are decisive for being the church. The latter comment by Lorenzen is 
ideal in theory; however, this principle falls short in some church contexts, as is the case 
in which this project is situated. Stagnation in church growth and transformation can be 
attributed to the inner struggles of classism, ageism, and sexism within the church. This 
continues to plague the African-American churches in the researcher’s context. 

Dietrich Bonheoffer spoke further on the subject of church discipleship in his 
work entitled The Cost Of Discipleship, where he stated, “To see the weakness and wrong 
in others, and at the same time refrain from judging them; to deliver the gospel message 


^^Musser and Price, 141. 
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without casting pearls before swine, is indeed a narrow way.”^’ In the researeher’s 

context, the characteristics of unity, holiness, mission, and discipleship carry great 

importance. They should work congruently in the effort to accomplish church renewal. At 

times this becomes a daunting task in the African-American church as more weight and 

focus is attached to the aforementioned categories than others. 

James H. Evans Jr. examined the difficulties in shaping ecclesiological 

perspectives in the African-Ameriean experience. Evans wrote, “The question that lies at 

the threshold of any current attempt to frame an ecclesiology for black theology is, why 

has a comprehensive ecclesiology of the African-American church not been 

developed?”^^ Evans postulated two major issues that have made the ecclesiological task 

difficult for African-American theologians: the heterogeneity of African-American 

churches, and insufficient doctrinal explanations for church formation. Regarding the 

heterogeneity of African-American churches, Evans felt the characteristics of the 

African-American church should be defined. He stated: 

Some African-American Christians see their denominational 
affiliation as perhaps the most crucial aspect of their ecclesial 
identity. In this instance denominational loyalty, i.e., being Baptist, 

Methodist, or Pentecostal, is tantamount to being a Christian. Other 
African-American Christians see their congregations as more 
representative of the true black church because they can trace their 
beginning to some African-American founding mothers or fathers. 

Hence, it is sometimes assumed that the members of the 
historically black Baptists, Methodists, Pentecostal, and other 
groups represent the authentic black church. However, the 
presence of large numbers of African-Americans in the 


^^Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship, Rev., i.e., 2d & unabridged ed. (New York, NY: 
Macmillan, 1959). 
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Presbyterian, United Methodist, Roman Catholic, and Anglican 

ecclesial communities poses a critical challenge to this notion. 

On the subject of an insufficient doctrinal explanation, Evans writes, “The black 
church was not born primarily of doctrinal disputes and heresy trials, but rather emerged 
out of deep-seated cultural tendencies toward solidarity and association among African- 
American Christians.Evans’ views concerning the need for doctrinal explanations and 
the cause of current doctrinal disputes substantiates this researcher’s opinion in relation to 
the need for ecclesial harmony which in turn leads to doctrinal effectiveness. Pastoral 
leaders can do their part in the process by preparing doctrinally sound sermons and 
methods of effective teaching. 

Another vital component of collaboration in the church revitalization process 
hinges on the pastoral practices of the leader of the faith-based community. Pastoral 
theology focuses on the practical and theological applications in pastoral ministry. 
Pastoral theology is viewed as an equipping of ministers. Homiletics, pastoral care, 
sacramental offerings, and ethics are at the center of pastoral theology. Seward Hiltner 
(1909-1984) contributed greatly to pastoral theology becoming an area of academic 
distinction.^^ 

In his book entitled Preface to Pastoral Theology, Hiltner wrote, “Pastoral 
theology is defined as that branch or field of theological knowledge and inquiry that 
brings the shepherding perspective to bear upon all the operations and functions of the 


55lbid., 120. 
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®'James Woodward, Stephen Pattison, and John Patton, The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and 
Practical Theology (Oxford, UK: Blackwell Publishers, 2000), 28. 
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church and the minister, and then draws conclusions of a theological order from 
reflection on these observations.”^^ 

In his book Pastoral Theology: A Black Church Perspective, James H. Harris 


wrote: 


Pastoral theology is liberation theology because it is grounded in 
praxis. Its focus is comprehensive and specific. It deals with 
developing and implementing policies and programs in the church 
and community that convey the meaning of Christianity in 
practical life situations. It is the understanding of God and the 
world that governs the life and work of the pastor and 
parishioners.^^ 

Harris stressed the office of a pastor is a calling. The role of the pastor requires love and 

sacrifice because in the African-American church the work is extremely demanding. In 

providing a vivid description of the mandates of the pastorate, Harris stated: 

It is also a constant struggle that involves motivation, change, 
continuity, teaching, preaching, counseling, managing, and a host 
of other skills, emotions, and activities. The pastor is admired and 
hated, trusted and distrusted, supported and repudiated. The pastor 
is both prophet and politician, balancing life and work between 
theory and practice. He or she must have a vision of ministry and a 
plan for accomplishing that vision through the people who 
constitute the church and community. The ideas, hopes, dreams, 
and plans of the pastor need to become the ideas and dreams of the 
people.*’'^ 

In the context of this research project on church revitalization, it is imperative the 
faith-based community in rural areas collectively aim for an end result, properly map out 
the means to achieve the goal, and allow the transformation of awakening to permeate the 
congregation. In their book Foundations for a Practical Theology of Ministry, James N. 


“Ibid. 

®^James H. Harris, Pastoral Theology: A Black-Church Perspective (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1991), ix. 
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Poling and Donald Miller wrote, “In order for local communities of faith to engage in 
doing practical theology, pastors and other leaders will need a new vision of then- 
roles.”^^ 

In the case of rural churches, many church practices are outdated. Likewise, the 
church’s constitutional by-laws fail to reflect the current landscape of the church context 
as well as the changing environment of the world. The researcher’s theological challenge 
in this rural church revitalization undertaking is to cohesively include the five generations 
of parishioners represented in his context. They include the GI Generation, Baby 
Boomers, Generations X and Y, and the Millennial Generation. This requires the 
blending of a strong theological foundation and sound practical methods, which in turn 
encourage ecclesial transformation. 

Biblical Foundations 

Old Testament 

The book of Haggai introduces the reader to a prophet used by God to bring 
awareness to the people of Jerusalem concerning the current dilapidated condition of the 
temple built during King Solomon’s leadership. Haggai’s strategic exhortation urged the 
people to examine their personal lives and motives concerning their delay in rebuilding 
God’s house. Haggai’s bold proclamation to his countrymen provides an excellent 
paradigm for churches in rural settings as it pertains to the subject of church 
revitalization. 

®^James N. Poling and Donald E. Miller, Foundations for a Practical Theology of Ministry 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1985), 18. 
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The similarities between Haggai and rural pastors seeking to rebuild their 
churches are striking. Haggai became God’s voice for temple restoration. Haggai’s 
ministry assignment involved stirring up the people of Jerusalem in an effort to bring 
attention to the need to renovate. However, the scriptures indicate a laissez-fare attitude 
existed among the people concerning this rebuilding effort. In Haggai’s first message 
from God, to the governor Shealtiel and the high priest Jeshua, Haggai’s first objective 
was to state the problem. The people of Jerusalem felt it wasn’t time to rebuild the house 
of the Lord.®^ 

Like Haggai, the rural pastor may encounter a lukewarm attitude; possibly, he 
may also encounter resistance among congregants when it comes to implementing new 
programs, ministries, and building campaigns intended to create change. This push back 
generally comes from a contingent of folks who see no immediate need to alter their 
current mode of operation, regardless if the need for church refurbishment is glaringly 
noticeable. The rural pastor seeking to revitalize and restore the church must first disturb 
the complacency among congregants who have otherwise become comfortable and 
amenable to the way things presently are, and therefore see no need for changes. 

Revitalization incorporates the re-establishment of vigor and liveliness. The 
Merriam-Webster dictionary definition of revitalization is to give new life or vigor to.®^ A 
cycle of vitality and decline generally precedes any revitalization effort. Revitalization 
seeks to rejuvenate or give new life to that which became stale and possibly dead. Church 
revitalization encompasses the restoration of the house of worship and its congregants. 

Carol L. Meyers and Eric M. Meyers, The Anchor Bible: Haggai, Zechariah 1-8 (New York, 
NY: Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1987), 22. 

®^http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/revitalization (accessed: March 9, 2012). 
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Church revitalization includes but is not limited to the spiritual, numerical, financial, and 
physical growth of the church. 

Revitalization as it pertains to the book of Haggai involved God’s messenger 
imploring God’s people to consider the error in their decision to put off rebuilding the 
temple. This section provides an exegetical examination of the prophet Haggai’s stirring 
exhortation to the people of Jerusalem to restore the house of the Lord. The researcher 
assigns special emphasis to Haggai Chapter 1:4-8. 

The Book of Haggai is succinct. It contains only two chapters and a total of thirty- 
eight verses. In the Hebrew Bible only the book of Obadiah is shorter.The name 
Haggai means my feast or festival. The name derives from anticipation of the joyous 
return of the Babylonian exiles to their homeland.^^The historical setting of the book of 
Haggai dates to 520 BC. Carol and Eric Meyers consider the book of Haggai and the first 
eight chapters of Zechariah to be a composite work due to the similar themes of temple 
reconstruction, the similarities of the characters involved in both books, as well as the 
closeness in the dates of the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah (520-518 BC).^*’ 

Haggai’s ministry, though powerful, was brief. Joyce G. Baldwin wrote, “From 
the precise dates given in the text we discover that Haggai preached the sermons recorded 
in his book within the space of fifteen weeks during the second year of Darius I (521-486 


®®Richard A. Taylor and E. Ray Clendenen, The New American Commentary: Haggai, Malachi, 
vol. 21A electronic ed., Logos Library System (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2007), 25. 

^^Robert Jamieson, A. R. Lausset, A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Old and New 
7esfflments(Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997), Zep. 3:20. 
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BC) ”71 Therefore, not mueh information regarding Haggai’s personal background is 


available to the reader. Aside from his being considered a minor prophet, nothing can be 
established with great surety concerning his private life. Nevertheless, Haggai is 
considered a prophet with authority.^^ 

Five times Haggai is referred to as the prophet. March wrote, “The messenger 
formula, ’thus says the Lord,’ employed so often in the prophetic literature is prominent 
in Haggai.”’^ Carol Stuhlmueller deems Haggai to be the first prophet of the postexilic 
era.^"^ David Peterson noted that the absence of a genealogy for Haggai, while unusual, 
takes the attention off his family origin and instead focuses on his authority as a prophet 
and his assignment by God to speak to the people in Jerusalem. 

Haggai’s ministry assignment involved speaking to the governor Zerubbabel, the 
high priest Jeshua, and the entire remnant of citizens who returned to Jerusalem after 
seventy years of Babylonian captivity.Haggai’s message focused on the current state of 
the temple. Haggai’s proclamation created an uncomfortable state of awareness within 
the people of Israel by drawing attention to the eyesore the temple had become. 


7iJoyce G. Baldwin, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi: An Introduction and Commentary, The Tyndale 
Old Testament Commentaries (London, UK: Tyndale Press, 1972), 29. 

77 W. Eugene March, The New Interpreters Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes Vol. 7 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 708. 

73 Ibid. 

7^Caroll Stuhlmueller, Haggai & Zechariah: Rebuilding with Hope , International Theological 
Commentary(Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1988), 19. 

73 David Petersen, Haggai and Zechariahl -8 : A Commentary, The Old Testament Library. 
(Pennsylvania, PA: The Westminster Press, 1984), 18. 

73 Peter Williams, Opening Up Haggai (Leominister, UK: Day One Publications, 2008), 15. 
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Spence-Jones wrote, “The reason why the rebuilding of the temple is made of 


such singular importance is found in the light in which the house of God is regarded, and 
the opportunity thus afforded for displaying zeal and fidelity towards God.”^^ 

The splendor of the temple King Solomon built centuries earlier was gone. Apparently, 
many of the citizens viewed this decay as a non-factor in their everyday living. 
Procrastination caused the people to become lethargic. Such is the case when decades of 
physical church decay go untouched. If allowed, the decay eventually transitions to 
decorum. Church revitalization begins when someone boldly sounds the alarm and 
openly questions the mindset of fellow parishioners concerning the upkeep of God’s 
house. 

God used Haggai to disturb the complacency of the people. Upon returning to 
Jerusalem, the people of Israel were met with unfavorable socio-economic conditions.’^ 
Jerusalem lay in ruins and the people were faced with the decision to rebuild domestically 
or focus their efforts on restoring the temple. The population in Jerusalem had declined 
dramatically as a result of the exile. 

In the book entitled Haggai and Zechariah: Rebuilding with Hope, Stuhlmueller 
states, “Haggai prophesied at Jerusalem, a city that lay in ruins without the protection of 
walls and set amidst a city that was wasted by drought. The city, formerly with more than 


^^H.D.M. Spence, The Pulpit Commentary: Haggai (Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, 
Inc., 2004), iv. 
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100,000 inhabitants, now numbered no more than 30,000 if that many.”^*^ Yet, the people 
in Jerusalem were living comfortably during peacetime. 

In approximately 538 BC, the people of Jerusalem returned to their homes and 
were excited to rebuild the temple. Herbert Wolf wrote, “Upon their arrival in 
Jerusalem, all efforts were directed toward the construction of the sacred shrine. Using 
Phoenician materials and workmen, even as Solomon had done, the people were able to 
lay the foundation of the Temple about two years after their return.”^^ 

However, this rebuilding effort was met with resistance from the Samaritans who 
also resided in this area. Wolf continued, “After an unsuccessful attempt to join ranks 
with the Jews, the rejected Samaritans used terrorist tactics to bring to a halt the building 
so auspiciously started. 

Unfortunately, in the process of church revitalization the possibility of unforeseen 
opposition and roadblocks exists. A good leader must be prepared to keep the 
congregation on course. The pastor and congregation should never lose sight of the 
importance and relativity of the appearance and upkeep of God’s house. Opposition can 
certainly become a momentum breaker. In the case of the people of Jerusalem, the 
foundation of the temple was laid in twenty-four months. However, the opposition the 
Jews received from the Samaritans caused the temple renovation project to stall and 
remain stagnant for sixteen years. 

^‘’Stuhlmueller, 13. 

^'Herbert Wolf, Haggai Malachi: Rededication and /?eMewa/,Everyman’s Bible Commentary 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1976), 7. 

>^2 Ibid., 7. 

Ibid., 8. 
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Peter Verhoef surmised that Haggai’s ministry commenced with two different 


messages. The first message was directed towards Zerubbabel the governor and Jeshua 
the high priest. Haggai’s message to Zerubbabel and Jeshua consisted of a statement from 
God noting the people’s hesitancy to rebuild the house of the Lord. Haggai’s second 
message was directed to the people of Jerusalem.*^ 

On the 29* of August in the year 520 BC, the prophet Haggai raised this question 
to his countrymen, the people of Israel found in verse four.^^ “Why are you living in 
luxurious houses while my house lies in ruins?”*’ Haggai’s attention-grabbing query is 
straight and to the point. God’s people were living in exquisite personal residences, while 
the house of the Lord was in shambles. 

The luxury Haggai spoke of might refer to the wooden paneling and roofs that 
adorned the homes of the people.** Herbert Wolf wrote, “Not only were the people able 
to build houses, but they were paneled ones at that. Paneling connoted luxury and is in 
fact usually associated with royal dwellings, such as the palace built by 
Solomon.”*^However, W. Eugene March suggested the use of the word luxury possibly 
referred to people living in a finished or completed dwelling.^*’ Nevertheless, Haggai 


*^Pieter A. Verhoef, The Books of Haggai and Malachi, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1987), 57. 
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questioned how the people could focus on their own personal interest and domiciles 
while the house of God lay in ruins. 

Verse four in this pericope causes pastors and congregations to question if God is 
truly concerned about the condition of God’s house. The congregation in Jerusalem 
exhibited the same qualities that many rural congregations demonstrate in the 21st 
century. The state and condition of the church is put on the back burner, due to a 
perceived lack of funds and a soft economy. However, the personal residences of many 
congregants are in tip-top shape. Haggai forced the people of Jerusalem to examine their 
personal motives and priorities pertaining to renovating the house of the Lord.^^ 

In verses five and six of this pericope, Haggai implores the people to consider 
their condition of existence. The people planted seed in excess but received little in 
return. They ate and yet they were still hungry, they drank and still thirsted, they had 
clothing but remained cold, and their wages disappeared as quickly as they arrived. 

The author of Haggai uses a genre which Hans Walter Wolff refers to as “The 
Futility Curses.Wolf wrote, “These curses, couched in the form of direct address, 
adduce in the first time vitally important activities whose hoped for results are negated in 
a second term in the form of a curse, generally with, and not.”^"^ 

In Haggai’s proclamation he focused the attention of the citizens on three distinct 
conditions thatprevailed in the postexilic community. James E. Smith wrote: 


^'Spence,?. 
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First, they were experiencing inadequate harvests. “You have sown 
much, but you bring in little.” The Lord was not giving them 
abundant harvests. Their labors were not being rewarded. Second, 
they had inadequate supplies. They did not have enough food. 

They did not have enough drink to satisfy their needs, lit. to get 
drunk on, perhaps to drown out their misfortunes. Their clothing 
was not adequate to keep them warm. Apparently the people were 
afraid to use what they needed for fear of exhausting their supplies. 

Third, they were receiving inadequate wages. “The wage earner 
earns wages unto a punctured bag.” The cost of living was such 
that it seemed they were losing most of their money before they 
even spent it.^^ 

It appears that prior to Haggai’s pronouncement of the curses in verses five and six, the 
people were not connecting the dots. Therefore, the state of affairs affecting the 
community socially and economically did not motivate temple reconstruction. 

On the contrary, possibly the people felt they were escaping scarcity by holding 
on to what little resources they possessed rather than investing in rebuilding the temple. 
However, David Peterson questioned the theory of Haggai’s message reaching a down- 
and-out audience. Peterson wrote, “It could not have been a particularly good time. And 
yet the situation of those addressed must have been reasonably adequate. If they built 
paneled houses, life was not all that bad.”^^ 

Peterson’s take on the economy paints a picture of selfishness. The people of 
Jerusalem invested in their personal domiciles, yet their house of worship suffered as an 
eyesore. Haggai’s message forced the people of Jerusalem to assess if their standard of 
living was better as a result of neglecting the temple’s reconstruction. 
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The curses and consequences of neglecting God’s house, which shaped Haggai’s 
proclamation, involved things the people could physically see. Disaster grabs one’s 
attention. Haggai delivered his message at the end of August. Verhoef wrote, “Grain or 
com was harvested at the end of May or the beginning of June. When we consider that 
Haggai addressed the people on the twenty-ninth of August, we may assume that the 
people’s disappointment was still fresh in their minds.In addition, the drought would 
also affect the sheep’s ability to produce wool and the laborers’ ability to meet the needs 
of rising costs associated with economic strain.^* 

Haggai’s argument required careful constmction to ensure the people of Israel 
understood the relevance of the economic and theological aspects of the drought. Verhoef 
stated, “The theological perspective on the word of God to the people is that their adverse 
economical circumstances were not the result of mere natural phenomena but were due to 
God’s judgment.”^^ In essence Haggai had the audacity to connect the problem of 
economic scarcity to the lack of care for the temple. This message required tact on the 
part of Haggai to effectively interject a theological perspective rather than exercise pulpit 
scare tactics. 

Haggai delivered a relevant message to the people because the drought in 
Jerusalem was real.^*^*’ The community’s actual condition of existence made preaching 
easier for Haggai. The palatability of the message increased due to the current 
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circumstances the people were living in. The lack of attention to God’s house was 
affecting their economy, livelihood, and personal lives. 

An effective preacher reminds the audience during the proclamation to listen 
carefully, for God is truly speaking. In verse seven of this pericope Haggai demonstrated 
this skill by again imploring the people as he did in verse six to examine their situation. 

In other words, Haggai as the voice of the Lord beseeched the people to analyze for 
themselves the cause of the current drought. “This is what the Lord of Heaven’s Armies 
says: Look at what’s happening to you!”^°^ 

The effeetiveness of Haggai’s message relied heavily upon eapturing the moment. 
He needed to draw parallels coupling the state of the temple with the current condition of 
the economy. The context of the economic strain and agricultural drought provided a 
perfect backdrop for a riveting word from God. Wolf wrote, “With succinct descriptions, 
Haggai summarized the frustrations of the community in verse six. It is an economic 
disaster which the prophet summarizes by using the emotionally charged 
construetion.”'*’^ The picture Haggai painted for his listeners allowed him to transition 
smoothly to celebration of his message. 

Haggai eoncluded his exhortation by assuring the people of Jerusalem God’s 
grace still abounded. The reader witnesses the grace of God in allowing the people who 
onee neglected God’s house to correet their eurrent state of affairs. “Now go up into the 
hills, bring down timber, and rebuild my house. Then I will take pleasure in it and be 
honored, says the Lord.” 


“’1 Ibid. 
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In this pericope, existentially, one must note that God’s correetion plan for the 


people of Jerusalem required work.^°^ The command for the people to go into the rough 
terrain of the hills, to cut and secure lumber, as well as bring these materials down for 
construction, required congregational unity. The rebuilding of the temple would be 
demanding. It called for the people to step outside their comfort zone, roll up their 
sleeves, and get to work. Quite frankly, to achieve a work of this magnitude mandated 
that everyone be in one accord. 

However, in terms of rural church revitalization, the rural pastor soon discovers 
everyone in the congregation cannot handle the rigors of a rebuilding effort. The 
magnitude and scope of the work involved in revitalization can be overwhelming for 
some. Nevertheless, the rural church must ask itself if its current declination is a result of 
a futility curse. In the case of the people of Jerusalem, the deliverance from the futility 
curses required the people to commit themselves to the task of revitalization. 

Concerning God’s directive to the people to go up into the hills, Carol and Eric 
Meyers wrote: 

It would seem this directive concerns the procurement of materials 
for refurbishing the temple. However, the fact that this verse urges 
the people to go up into the hills to secure wood casts some doubt 
upon the idea that actual building materials are to be sought. 

Hans Walter Wolfe surmised the hills in verse eight represent the Judean 

countryside, which was thickly wooded and offered the wood of fir, palm, oak, poplar, 
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sycamore and olive trees. However, Herbert Wolf concluded that Mount Moriah or 
Lebanon supplied the needed materials for the project. Regardless of the wood’s origin, 
the three aforementioned commands required action from the people. 

In taking heed to God’s command, the people would demonstrate a stark contrast 
to the stagnation they previously exhibited. In showing this initiative to work, God would 
be pleased. In addition, God would also bless the efforts of the people by providing them 
with the materials needed for the rebuilding project. 

At the conclusion of verse eight in this pericope, God declared two things would 
take place as a result of the people’s obedience. “I will take pleasure in it and be honored, 
says the Lord.” Herbert Wolf stated, “Construction of the temple would bring glory to 
God. By obeying His command, the Jews would declare to the world that their God was 
worthy of a dwelling place where He could be worshipped.” March stated God’s 
pleasure in the building project meant acceptance. No matter what the outcome of the 
effort of the people, God would take pleasure in the effort. 

God used the prophet Haggai to challenge and inspire the people through 
exhortation. Haggai delivered a clear and insightful message to the citizens of Jerusalem: 
God intended for God’s house to be rebuilt regardless of any extenuating circumstances 
surrounding the current state of the temple. This speaks volumes for churches in rural 
areas. The size or structure of the temple is irrelevant in God’s eyes. However, the 
attention of God’s people to the temple is relevant to God. 

Wolf, 45. 

Verhoef, 64-65. 

“>*^Wolf, 20. 

March, 717. 
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Haggai’s bold proclamation, skillful use of rhetorical questions, and ability to 
disturb the complacency of the people of Jerusalem offers a model for rural 
congregations today. Congregations in this context should consider their ways and views 
concerning the condition of the house of the Lord. The temple of the Lord should convey 
the goodness of the Lord. 


New Testament 

The book of Revelation consists of letters originally sent to the seven churches in 
the Roman province of Asia. This section provides an exegetical examination of John’s 
rousing letter to the church in Sardis. In this section the researcher assigns special 
emphasis to the pericope in Revelation 3:1-3. Revelation is the fifth book in the Bible 
included in the Johannine Literature. These books include the Gospel of John, the three 
Epistles of John, and Revelation. 

The debate over Revelation’s authorship has gone on for centuries. Varying 
scholarly opinions exist concerning John’s identity. Theologians debate whether 
composition credits belong to John the apostle, the son of Zebedee and the brother of 
James, or John the Elder or Presbyter, to name a few.^*' 

The literary form of Revelation is apocalyptic. Its style is comparable to the 
apocalyptic writings found in Ezekiel and Daniel. Leon Morris wrote, “No subject of 
Biblical studies has provoked such elaborate and prolonged discussion among scholars as 


Leon Morris, Revelation: An Introduction and Commentary, The Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries(London, UK: 1969), 25. 

'"Ibid., 25. 
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that of the authorships of the five books of the New Testament. And no discussion has 


been so bewildering, disappointing and unprofitable.”'^^ 

Historians date the penning of Revelation between 80 and 90 AD, during the 
Roman rule of Emperor Domitian. In the World Biblical Commentary, David Aune 
stated, “The Domitianic date for Revelation has often been justified by correlating the 
evidence for the persecution of Christians within the book with the view widely held 
among ancient authors, both pagan and Christian, that Domitian was a detestable autocrat 
and incompetent ruler whose principate was a reign of terror.”"^ 

The writer John mentions his own name four times in Revelation. He describes 
his writing as prophecy. John tells the reader he was on the island of Patmos for 
preaching the Word of God. Brian Blount stated that during John’s seclusion on Patmos 
he is a witness to the revelation that God has disclosed working through the historical 
expression of Jesus Christ.""' 

Patmos, in a group of islands called Sporades,"^ was used for the banishment of 
political offenders. Foster wrote, “A main purpose of exile was to keep the individual 
separated from his former field of activity, and surveillance was kept in varying 
degrees.”"^ Many believe John returned to Ephesus following the death of the Roman 
Emperor Domitian in 96 AD. Foster pointed out, “When the new ruler (Nerva, in this 


“2 Ibid. 

"2 David E. Aune, World Biblical Commentary: Revelation 1-5 Volume 52 (Dallas, TX: Word 
Books, 1997), Ixvii. 
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Publishing, 1989), 37. 
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instance), came to power, ordinary practice indicated that all exiles not a threat to the 
state would be allowed to return home.”^^^ John’s purpose for writing to the seven 
churches in Asia was to urge the believers to witness for the time of God’s judgment was 
neard^^ 

Sardis was located approximately thirty miles southeast of Thyatira and was a 
major rival of Ephesus and Smyrnad^^ Sardis was an active and commercial city; the city 
was wealthy as well. The wealth of Sardis resulted from the gold found in the river 
Pactolus, which flowed through the middle of the city. Sardis also had a reputation for 
hedonism. 

Additionally, Sardis was a hub for the wool and dye industries. David Aune 
wrote, “The prosperity of Sardis resulted in part from its location on a number of 
important trade routes and its position as the terminus on the Royal Road.”'^^ Sardis was 
a converging point of roads from Thyatira, Smyrna, and Laodicea. Sardis was under 
Roman rule from approximately 133 BC until 395 AD. 

According to Aune, “Sardis was excavated by the Harvard-Cornell Expedition 
from 1958 to 1975.” Significant discoveries were made at that time concerning the 
Sardis synagogue. These studies point to a large contingent of Jews who were wealthy 
and powerful. 

Ibid., 40. 

Blount, 32. 
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However, during the time when John pens his letter to the church in Sardis, the 


church is in an unhealthy state. Hellenistic values coupled with emperor worship can be 
viewed as possible contributors to the unhealthiness of the church. In verse one of this 
pericope John wrote, “I know all the things you do, and that you have a reputation for 
being alive—but you are dead.” In the book Revelation: A Practical Commentary, L.van 
Hartingsveld suggested, “The church at Sardis has the reputation of being alive, but is 
dead. It puts up a big front but does not meet the standards that God applies.” 

In his work. The Book of the Revelation: A Commentary, in regard to the church 
in Sardis, Philip Edgecombe Hughes stated, “The condition of their church is alarmingly 
unhealthy. It has indeed a name, that is, a reputation for being a live and active church, 
but the reality is that it is dead. It’s supposed vitality is but a fa 9 ade which covers over 
the rottenness at its heart.” 

The fa 9 ade Hughes speaks of is often witnessed in rural areas. These churches 
generally celebrate the days of old and the vitality of yesteryear. However, when it comes 
to the present day, the church’s impact on the community is null. Brian Blount wrote, 
“They are performing acts of witness that do not fulfill the obligations of witness. In 
other words, they are engaged in a witness fa 9 ade. While flamboyant, their effort has 
absolutely no transformative effect. 


*^‘*Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Proclamation Commentaries: Revelation Vision of a Just World 
(Minnesota, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1991), 54. 

'^^F.VanHartingsveld, Revelation: A Practical Commentary, Text and Interpretation (Grand 
Rapids, Ml: William B. Ferdmans Publishing Company, 1985), 21. 

'“Hughes, 53. 
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Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza wrote, “Two major developments occurred under the 
Flavian emperors Vespasian (69-79), Titus (79-81), and Domitian (81-96) which 
complicated their precarious position, both socially and religiously.”^^* Fiorenza 
continued, “The Asian provinces strongly promoted the imperial cult. Domitian is said to 
have demanded the populace acclaim him as Ford and God and participate in emperor 
worship. 

The majority of the cities to which the prophetic messages of Revelation are 
addressed were dedicated to the promotion of this Roman civil religion. Unlike the letters 
John addressed to the other churches in the Asian provinces, Hughes noted the lack of 
general accommodation in the beginning of his letter to the church in Sardis. On the 
contrary, the greeting rebukes its readers. In 2a of this pericope John issued an 
impassioned plea for the Christians in Sardis to return to the foundation of their religious 
beliefs and once again become a vibrant church. “Wake up! Strengthen what little 
remains, for even what is left is almost dead.” Alan Johnson stated the command for the 
church in Sardis to wake up required the church to radically change its attitude.^*' 

The rural pastor may ascertain that shifting the attitude of rural congregants can 
be a strenuous assignment. Often rural churches and rural church leaders become set in 
their ways of doing things. However, the rural pastor must be willing to develop those 
congregants who show the ability to transition. 
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Aune suggested that John shifted metaphorically from characterizing the entire 


congregation as dead, but rather described some members in the congregation as weak or 

at the point of death. Blount wrote, “One might suspect that John’s Sardis believers 

were worshipping together every Lord’s Day. Yet they were not doing the necessary 

work of resisting the lure of a Greco-Roman cultic-social life by witnessing 

transformatively to the lordship of Christ.”^^^ 

It is simply not enough for the church to come together just to worship on Sunday 

mornings. In the case of the church at Sardis, the church as a whole did little to transform 

the unbelievers surrounding their community. This transformational inability experienced 

in Sardis affects the postmodern future of the rural church. This is evidenced by the fact 

that many rural churches meet only once or twice a week, and these services are focused 

on ministering to current members. The world around the church goes untouched. 

However, Blount argued this transformational inability affects the African- 

American church as a whole as well. Blount wrote: 

The African American church, which has a reputation for social, 
economic, and political transformation, also finds itself too often 
accommodating to American religious and social expectations. The 
African American church has been the engine powering the civil 
rights movement, inner-city economic redevelopment, and much 
progressive political action. And yet it lives a sexist Christian 
existence that consistently denies ordained leadership roles to 
black women, who attend and work in far greater numbers than 
black men. It operates in a multi-billion dollar environment, and 
yet has no strategy for helping empower and enrich the black 
underclass. 
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John continued in 2b, “I find that your actions do not meet the requirements of my 

God.” Here John offered a scornful judgment to the church. The church in Sardis is 

falling short of God’s expectations. John urged the church in Sardis to return to the 

message the people heard and believed in the beginning. Fiorenza wrote: 

The strength of the Christian community in Asia Minor consists: in 
mutual love, in service to others, in fidelity and steadfastness, in 
the keeping of God’s word and the rejecting of false teachers, in 
the confession of its faith even during persecution, and in 
consistent resistance. 

Apparently the church in Sardis lost sight of its original core values. Fiorenza 
theorized the departure from these values resulted from the discrimination and 
harassment the people experienced from their Jewish neighbors as well as the provincial 
authorities in Asia Minor. However, regarding actions that fell short of God’s 
requirements, Morris argued, “We may ask why both Jews and Romans apparently left 
this church undisturbed, unlike some of its neighbors. The answer may well be its lack of 
aggressive and positive Christianity.”Morris also wrote, “Content with mediocrity, 
lacking both the enthusiasm to entertain a heresy and the depth of conviction which 
provokes intolerance, it was too innocuous to be worth persecuting.”^^* 

The aforementioned commentaries offered by Fiorenza and Morris concerning the 
state of the church in Sardis are unflattering indeed. In the rural church, the lack of 
positive and aggressive Christianity Morris mentioned is demonstrated when the focus of 
the church’s ministry is directed towards fellowship rather than outward evangelism. 

'^^Fiorenza, 53. 
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Generally, Sunday worship services in rural areas consist of present active members and 
occasional family members who have moved away. Special programs throughout the 
year, such as Homecoming and Church Anniversary, are dedicated to those family 
members returning home to worship. However, during the course of a calendar year, the 
community abroad often goes untouched. This evangelistic complacency parallels the 
nocturnal and stagnant state from which John challenged the people of Sardis to 
awake. 

David Aune suggested John’s urging of the church to return to a previous state of 
spiritual vitality indicates the church in Sardis had been in existence for a number of 
years, possibly a generation. However, in 3a, John advised the congregants of Sardis to 
return to what they first heard and believed and to hold on to that belief firmly. Rowland 
theorized that the call for the church at Sardis to remember its past set the present in the 
context of the past. Therefore the past is the basis for their present understanding of their 
eschatological crisis.The church’s decision to pause and remember is better than the 
alternative punishment of continuing their present course. God cautions the people 
through John that failure to acknowledge this prophecy will result in God’s unexpected 
return. 

The prophetic message to the church in Sardis is scathing. However, in spite of 
the condemning tone of the prophecy, God’s grace still abounds in the text. “Go back to 
what you heard and believed at first; hold to it firmly. Repent and turn to me again.” The 

'39 Ibid. 

'^°Aune, 221. 
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desire of God for humankind to be restored from sin is revealed in the prophetic message 
from John to the church in Sardis. John implored the people to return to the foundational 
values and lessons they previously observed. Interestingly, John also directs the people of 
Sardis to repent of their previous actions. This plea of repentance connoted returning to 
the spiritual and moral standards from which the community strayed. 

God encouraged the church in Sardis to move forward by returning their focus to 
the core values they learned in preceding years concerning God. In the 21st century 
churches in rural settings can still operate with the transformative power they employed 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. These core values are love, family, and 
fellow ship. Churches in rural contexts struggling to remain relevant must return to these 
foundational values while expanding their focus to include the entire community 
surrounding the church. 

In the case of the church in Sardis, God allowed the people to get their house in 
order. Hughes stated, “Despite the general state of spiritual necrosis, there is still a 
remnant of life; hence the challenge to arouse themselves from the stupor and to salvage 
and fortify what otherwise may die.”^"^^ 

John presented an antithetical assessment to the people of Sardis regarding their 
church and their relationship with God. However, the grace of God allowed this faith 
community to correct its previous errors. Hughes stated, “If everything were beyond 
repair, there would be no point in addressing the church in Sardis in this or in any other 
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God’s displeasure allowed a message of this magnitude to eommenee as a 
condemning wakeup call to the church in Sardis. Subsequently, the mercy of God, 
allowed the people an opportunity to hear the truth concerning their mode of living and 
make appropriate alterations. 

Obviously the rural church cannot force rural residents to stay in their community 
to worship. Nevertheless, churches in rural areas can still have a transformative effect on 
its current parishioners, as well as touch the lives of those living in the rural community. 
As long as the rural church exists, there is still an assignment and responsibility for the 
church to disciple its members to make disciples of others. 

The pericope ends with a warning. “If you don’t wake up, I will come to you 
suddenly, as unexpected as a thief” The imagery of a returning or coming Christ occurs 
five times in the missives to the seven churches (2:5, 16, 25, 3:3, 11).^"^^ However, these 
are two distinct returns. One involves a negative connotation, a coming in judgment, 
while the other involves a positive connotation, the second coming of Christ. 

The church in Sardis shared this negative admonition with the church in Ephesus, 
alerting them to beware of an unexpected and unwanted visitor. Aune suggested 
metaphorically the unexpected thief represented a nocturnal break-in by a robber. 

Blount asked, “Who will be blessed when that circumstance unfolds—only those who are 
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awake.Ironically, the exact punishment for a slumbering church is not mentioned. 
However, Leon Morris stated, “Christ comes in many ways and this is clearly a limited 
coming in judgment on unrepentant Sardians. The fate of the unrepentant sinners is none- 
the-less fearsome because left undefined. 

The undefined judgment of Christ’s unexpected return to a slumbering church is 
daunting. However, the imagery of a somnolent church is disheartening as well. The 
sleeping church in Sardis serves as a ministry model for rural churches experiencing 
declivity. The church in Sardis lived off of its past glory. Unfortunately the past owes no 
obligation to the present and the future. The rural church, both pastorally and 
congregationally, must find methods to awaken itself from this drastic decline. In 
rediscovering its message and relativity in the postmodern era, the rural church will be 
better prepared to receive the second coming of Christ, rather than the unexpected visit of 
a thief. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 

Hypothesis 

This ministry project hypothesized that the freedom of worship along with the 
availability of relevant ministry opportunities would provoke an attitudinal change in the 
current parishioner, as well as increase church growth and participation. The researcher 
envisioned this project as a result of the congregational deterioration of African- 
American churches in rural areas. The researcher’s pastorate began with approximately 
fifteen members attending weekly worship. 

The interior and exterior of the physical building displayed signs of wear and tear. 
Sunday worship services were void of any choirs or live instrumentation. Subsequently, a 
noticeable absence of youth and young adults existed. A spiritual chill permeated the 
church and the congregants seemed numb. 

Alarmingly, the researcher discovered his ministerial context shared company in 
this congregational decline. The entire African-American Baptist church community in 
Gloucester County faced this same problem. These historic churches opened their doors 
on Sunday mornings to a scarcity of membership. However, the researcher felt isolated in 
his desire to witness congregational revitalization in Gloucester County. 
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Intervention 

Smithfield Baptist Church, located in Gloucester, Virginia, served as the context 
of this ministry project. Established in 1880, the church’s history reported church 
membership swelled to over two hundred ninety persons during the Great 
Depression.Unfortunately, this once-overflowing church witnessed its membership 
decline as well as its core members reach retirement age. 

Such is the case throughout Gloucester County. African-American Baptist 
churches are experiencing rapid congregational decline. Comprised mostly of senior 
citizens, these churches lack the demographic of adults aged eighteen to fifty, as well as 
youth seventeen and under. These churches seemingly operate without a strategic plan for 
future growth and survival. The churches are entrenched in traditionalism and gender- 
biased doctrine. In essence, these churches simply exist. 

In some cases the churches reject free or expressive worship, women in ministry, 
and the technological advances of the 21st century. The delay in keeping up with the 
modern landscape of America results in many residents commuting outside the 
community to surrounding cites for Sunday worship. Several factors can cause a decline 
in church membership. This project sought to explore methods which rural churches 
could employ to become healthy and relevant in the post-modern landscape of the 21st 


century. 


Research Design 
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This project used a mixed research methodology of qualitative and quantitative 
methods with members of Smithfield Baptist Church. The researcher employed survey 
research as a strategy for the project. John W. Creswell wrote, “Survey research provides 
a quantitative or numeric description of trends, attitudes, or opinions of a population by 
studying a sample of that population.”^ The researcher deemed the group’s opinions 
concerning church revitalization was paramount to the success of the project. The data 
collected were instrumental in enabling the researcher to comprehend the various aspects 
of revitalization in this faith community. 

The ministry model explored the attitudes of Smithfield Baptist Church members 
concerning the topic of church vitality. This project sought to create an archetype for 
increasing church membership and congregant participation in rural communities by 
developing a contemporary intergenerational church model. This model would emphasize 
the importance of intergenerational worship, congregant involvement in various church 
ministries, as well as community outreach and missions. 

The ministry model implemented a six-week workshop to assist congregations in 
similar contexts struggling with viability in their communities. Three generations of 
parishioners came together and engaged in hearty dialogue pertaining to church 
revitalization. These conversations assisted the researcher in understanding the concerns 
and desires of the parishioners towards church revitalization. 


'John W. Creswell, Research Design : Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2009), 12. 
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The researcher sought to interact with a focus group at Smithfield Baptist Church 
to discuss the tools needed for church revitalization and ways to implement those tools. 
The researcher desired to obtain candid feedback from the group concerning the views 
and attitudes of the parishioners towards the topics of stagnation, change, church growth, 
worship and missions. 

In his book Focus Groups as Qualitative Research, David Morgan states, “One 
common summary of the goal in self-contained focus groups is to learn about the 
participants’ attitudes and opinions on the researcher’s topic of interest.^The researcher 
believed a focus group dedicated to transparent dialogue provided an excellent instrument 
to gauge the necessity for church revitalization. Morgan went on to state, “The process of 
sharing and comparing among participants is thus one of the most valuable aspects of 
self-contained focus groups.”^ 

The focus group consisted of twenty-two current members of Smithfield Baptist 
Church. In bringing together three generations of congregants, the researcher also sought 
to connect lifelong members of Smithfield, with individuals having membership of three 
years or less. Smithfield Baptist Church, like other African-American churches in 
Gloucester County, distinguishes itself as a family church. This title designates churches 
originated by groups of families. This bloodline usually sustains the church throughout 
the decades. 


^David L. Morgan, Focus Groups as Qualitative Research /David L. Morgan, 2nd ed., Qualitative 
Research Methods Series (Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage Publications, 1997), 20. 
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The researcher deemed it imperative that the focus group mirror the recent growth 
of the Smithfield Baptist Church congregation. Therefore, the project required hearing 
the voices and concerns of the new members who were essential to the church’s growth. 
However, the project also required receiving feedback from those members who were 
active before the growth. Each focus group participant served actively in the church and 
attended services regularly. The researcher facilitated a series of group discussions 
relating to the following topics: church change, church growth, worship, and missions. 

Measurement 

The researcher gathered information from the participants regarding their stance 
towards church revitalization and organized this information using contrastive methods. 
This project documented their perspectives on stagnation, change, growth, outreach, and 
worship. The attitudes of the focus group at Smithfield Baptist Church were tested twice. 
A pre and post survey was given before the educational workshops began. These 
questions were tested first by the researcher’s colleagues in an effort to gain unbiased 
feedback regarding the research tool. Questionnaires pertaining to the topic of the day 
were given before the start of each focus group session. Evaluations were given at the 
conclusion of each session. A final evaluation gauging the effectiveness of the six-week 
program was given at the conclusion of the final workshop. 

Instrumentation 

A pre-survey questionnaire was given to the participants during the first session. 
This survey contained twenty questions pertaining to the attitudes of the church members 
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regarding church appearance, church culture, worship, ministry opportunities, and 
technology. During each of the six sessions the researcher taught workshops pertaining to 
church revitalization. At the conclusion of each session an evaluation was given to 
determine the relativity of the subject matter and to gauge the attitudinal position among 
the group. Copies of the pre and post survey, the workshop outlines, workshop 
questionnaires, and workshop evaluations appendices are available. A post survey was 
given at the conclusion of the workshop in an effort to determine any attitudinal change 
among the members of the focus group regarding church revitalization. 

The quantitative survey provided excellent feedback to determine critical areas of 
importance within the church among the various members. The qualitative feedback 
allowed the researcher to gain insights of the apprehension of some members towards 
change. The surveys were collected and studied by three contextual associates for data 
analysis. Upon completion, they met with the researcher to examine the results. Results 
were analyzed after the conclusion of the six-week focus group workshops. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 

On October 17, 2011, the researeher initiated a focus group with members of the 
Smithfield Baptist Chureh in Gloueester, Virginia. The purpose of this foeus group was 
to diseuss church revitalization as it pertains to the rural ehureh. The researeher initially 
extended 25 invitations to pre-seleeted members.These members were pre-seleeted based 
on their aetivity in ministry and attendanee in worship service. Of that 25, 21 aetually 
aeeepted the invitation and partieipated during the six-week proeess. 

This projeet sought to ereate an archetype for inereasing church membership and 
eongregant partieipation in rural eommunities by developing a eontemporary inter- 
generational ehureh model. This model would emphasize the importanee of inter- 
generational worship, eongregant involvement in various ehureh ministries, as well as the 
signifieance of eommunity outreach and missions. The objectives of the researcher for 
the foeus group were as follows: 

A. Create an atmosphere where members of the foeus group eould come together 
and openly diseuss topies relative to ehureh revitalization without fear of 
being critieized or diseouraged. 

B. Effectively bring together three generations of parishioners active within the 
ehureh for hearty dialogue on the aforementioned topic. To listen to the 
representatives from eaeh generation as they shared their goals, fears. 
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concerns, approval and disapproval regarding their place of worship. 

C. Gain a greater understanding of the pew’s perspective on the effects of 
growth, change, worship, and missional outreach within the church through 
the use of Scriptures, surveys, questionnaires, and group discussions. 

D. Collectively view each survey, questionnaire, opinion and comment made 
during the workshops as opportunities to strengthen problem areas within the 
congregation, as well as remain consistent in the categories which met the 
group’s approval. 

The workshop topics consisted of the following: 

Workshop #1—TheDead Church, The Thriving Church 

This workshop discussed the stark contrasts between churches, which exude 
energy and growth as opposed to churches that struggle to keep their membership 
engaged and stave off declivity. The group discussion focused on the various 
characteristics of both kinds of churches. 

Workshop #2—TheC (Change) Word 

This workshop explored the challenges associated with change and transition 
pertaining to the church. The group dialogued about the benefits and disadvantages when 
churches evolve. 

Workshop #3—Is Tradition A Bad Word? 

This workshop questioned the customs and beliefs generally observed in the 
church. The workshop also examined the relativity of aged traditions, while seeking to 
discover any available leeway for making modifications. 
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Workshop #4—TheHedges and Highways 

This workshop probed the relationship between an individual’s spiritual 
development and the mandate for congregants to make disciples of others. This 
discussion explored the church as it transitioned from inward-driven ministries and 
programs to a more missional outreach focus. 

Workshop #5—BecomingRelevant and Staying Relevant 

This workshop explored the challenges facing the church in its attempt to achieve 
congregational and community effectiveness in the 21st century and beyond. The group 
discussion focused on technology, social media, and the church maintaining its edge 
while staying ahead of the curve in an ever-changing society. 

Workshop #6—WhenWe All Get Together 

This workshop discussed the importance of an inter-generational church 
environment. The group discussed the need for worship services to reflect and include 
each member and every generation represented in the church body. The group discussed 
the challenges the church faced in making a conscious effort to include the culture of 
each generation. 


Data Analysis 

Based on the demographic data gathered from the focus group questionnaires, 
81.9% were female and 18.1% male. In the group, 31.8% were 55 years of age or older, 
36.4% were between the ages of 25 and 54, and 31.8% were aged 24 and younger. The 
researcher learned that 54.5% had church membership at Smithfield Baptist Church for 
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three years or less, 13.6% had membership of 4 to 12 years, and 31.8% were members of 
Smithfield Baptist Church 20 years or more. 

The focus group received a pre and post survey questionnaire. Each participant 
responded to 20 statements selecting the answer which best represented their response 
using a Likert scale. The possible responses were as follows: l=Strongly Disagree, 
2=Disagree, 3=Neutral, 4=Agree, 5=Strongly Agree. 

Pre- and Post-Survey Questionnaire Responses 


Table 1. Statement #1: The physical condition of a church would play a factor in my 
becoming a member 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

3 

Strongly disagreed 

3 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

5 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

9 

Agreed 

8 

Agreed 

4 

Strongly agree 

5 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 13 out of 21 participants agreed that the physical 
condition of the church would contribute to their joining the church. Upon completing the 
workshops, those who agreed remained the same. However, the average response showed 
a slight increase from 3.5 in the pre-survey to 4.0 in the post survey. These results 
reflected a 14% percent increase in the participants who disagreed that the physical 
condition of the church would factor into their decision to join a fellowship. 





Table 2. Statement #2: Music is an important part of my worship experience. 
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Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

3 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

7 

Agreed 

7 

Agreed 

11 

Strongly agree 

13 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 18 out of 21 participants agreed that music played a vital 


part in the worship experience. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased 
by three. The pre-survey average response was 3.5. However, the post survey reflected a 
one-point increase to 4.5. These results reflected an 18% increase of participants agreeing 
that music is an important component of the worship service. 

Table 3. Statement #3:1 prefer to know what will happen next during a worship 
experience 

Pre-Survey Responses Post-Survey Responses 


6 

Strongly disagreed 

5 

Strongly disagreed 

8 

Disagreed 

11 

Disagreed 

5 

Neutral 

3 

Neutral 

1 

Agreed 

2 

Agreed 

1 

Strongly agree 

0 

Strongly agree 

Prior to the workshops, 14 out of 21 participants disagreed that they preferred to 

know what would happen next throughout the worship experience. Upon completing the 
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workshop, this number increased by two. The pre-survey average response was 2.0. 
However, the post survey average decreased to 1.5. These results reflect a 9% increase 
among participants who disagreed that they preferred to know beforehand what takes 
place during the worship service. 

Table 4. Statement #4: There should be a waiting period for new members before they 
can become active in a ministry 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

7 

Strongly disagreed 

6 

Strongly disagreed 

7 

Disagreed 

12 

Disagreed 

0 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

5 

Agreed 

1 

Agreed 

2 

Strongly agree 

1 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 14 out of 21 participants disagreed that new members 
should observe a waiting period before they can participate in ministry. Upon completing 
the workshops this number increased by four. The pre-survey average response was 3.0. 
However, the post-survey response dropped to 1.5. These results reflect a substantial 
move from a neutral position among the participants concerning new members in 
ministry, and an increase in those participants who disagreed that new members should 
be required to wait before participating in ministry. 
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Table 5. Statement #5: The youth in the church should have an active role in worship 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

2 

Neutral 

0 

Neutral 

3 

Agreed 

2 

Agreed 

16 

Strongly agree 

19 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 19 out of 21 participants agreed that youth should take an 
active role in the worship service. Upon completing the workshops, all participants 
agreed that youth should take an active role in the worship service. The pre-survey 
average response was 4.5. The post-survey average response increased to 5.0. These 
results reflect a slight increase of 10% among those participants who were originally 
neutral. 


Table 6. Statement #6: Modern technology enhances the worship experience 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

1 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

2 

Disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

5 

Neutral 

2 

Neutral 

7 

Agreed 

7 

Agreed 

6 

Strongly agree 

11 

Strongly agree 
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Prior to the workshops, 13 out of 21 participants agreed that modern technology 
enhances worship. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased to 18. The 
pre-survey average response was 3.5. However, the post survey response increased to 4.5. 
These results reflect a 23% increase among participants who agreed technology enhances 
the worship experience. 

Table 7. Statement #7:1 want to see my church grow 


Pre-Survey Responses Post-Survey Responses 


1 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

1 

Neutral 

0 

Neutral 

2 

Agreed 

1 

Agreed 

16 

Strongly agree 

20 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshop, 19 out of 21 participants agreed that they desired to see 
their church grow. Upon completing the workshops, all participants desired to see their 
church grow. The pre-survey average response was 4.0. However, the post-survey 
average response was 5. This represented a 10% increase among those participants who 
agreed they desired to see church growth. 
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Table 8. Statement #8: Ministries that suit my interests and needs are important to me. 


Pre-Survey Responses Post-Survey Responses 


0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

4 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

6 

Agreed 

6 

Agreed 

10 

Strongly agree 

10 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 16 out of 21 participants agreed that ministries that suit 
interests and needs are important. Upon completing the workshop this number remained 
the same. The pre-survey average response was 3.5. However, the post-survey average 
response reflects a slight increase to 4.0. 

Table 9. Statement #9: Outreach is important to church growth 


Pre-Survey Responses Post-Survey Responses 


1 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

2 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

2 

Agreed 

3 

Agreed 

16 

Strongly agree 

17 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 18 out of 21 participants agreed that outreach was 
important to church growth. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased to 
twenty. The pre-survey average response was 4.0. However, the post-survey response 
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increased to 5.0. These results reflect an additional 9% increase among participants who 
agreed that outreach is important to church growth. 


Table 10. Statement #10: My church's music ministry is reflective of who I am as a 
Christian 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

4 

Strongly disagreed 

2 

Strongly disagreed 

2 

Disagreed 

6 

Disagreed 

7 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

5 

Agreed 

4 

Agreed 

3 

Strongly agree 

4 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 8 out of 20 participants agreed that the church’s music 
ministry is reflective of them as Christians. Upon completing the workshop this number 
remained the same. The pre-survey average response was 2.0. However, the post-survey 
average response increased to 3.5. These results reflect the average response of the 
participants moving from disagree to neutral. 
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Table 11. 
church 

Statement #11: A church's 

decor is a direct 

sign of how members value the 

Pre-Survey Responses 

Post-Survey Responses 

2 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

7 

Neutral 

3 

Neutral 

7 

Agreed 

7 

Agreed 

5 

Strongly agree 

10 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 12 out of 21 participants agreed that a church’s decor 
shows that the members value the church. Upon completing the workshops, this number 
increased to 17. The pre-survey average response was 2.0. However, the post-survey 
average response increased to 5.0. These results reflect a 24% increase in the participants 
who agreed that the church’s decor is indicative of how members value the church. 


Table 12. Statement #12: The style of music affects my worship experience 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

4 

Strongly disagreed 

1 

Strongly disagreed 

5 

Disagreed 

3 

Disagreed 

4 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

4 

Agreed 

7 

Agreed 

4 

Strongly agree 

5 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 8 participants agreed that the style of music affected their 


worship experience. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased to 12. The 
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pre-survey average response was 2.5. However, the post-survey average response 
increased to 3.5. These results reflect an increase of 19% of participants who agreed that 
the style of music affects the worship experience. 


Table 13. Statement #13: Too much change is uncomfortable 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

6 

Strongly disagreed 

7 

Strongly disagreed 

4 

Disagreed 

6 

Disagreed 

5 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

5 

Agreed 

3 

Agreed 

1 

Strongly agree 

0 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshop 10 out of 21 participants disagreed that too much change is 
uncomfortable. Upon completing the workshop this number increased to 13. The pre¬ 
survey average response was 2.0. However, the post-survey average response decreased 
to 1.5. These results reflect an increase of 14% among participants who disagreed that too 


much change is uncomfortable. 
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Table 14. Statement #14: New members make me feel uncomfortable 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

12 

Strongly disagreed 

13 

Strongly disagreed 

5 

Disagreed 

7 

Disagreed 

1 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

3 

Agreed 

0 

Agreed 

0 

Strongly agree 

0 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 17 out of 21 participants disagreed that new members 
made them feel uncomfortable. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased 
to 20. The pre-survey average response was 1.0. However, the post-survey average 
response increased slightly to 1.5. These results reflect an increase of 14% among 
participants who disagreed that new members make them feel uncomfortable. 


Table 15. Statement #15:1 am comfortable inviting others to my church 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

1 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

0 

Neutral 

0 

Neutral 

4 

Agreed 

6 

Agreed 

15 

Strongly agree 

14 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 19 out of 20 participants agreed that they were 
comfortable inviting others to their place of worship. Upon completing the workshops. 
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this number increased to 20. The pre-survey average response among participants was 
4.6. However, the post-survey average response increased to 5.0. These results reflect a 
slight increase of 0.5% among participants who agreed they are comfortable inviting 
others to their place of worship. 


Table 16. Statement #16: My church's worship service is too unpredictable for me to 
enjoy 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

12 

Strongly disagreed 

12 

Strongly disagreed 

6 

Disagreed 

7 

Disagreed 

1 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

0 

Agreed 

0 

Agreed 

1 

Strongly agree 

1 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 18 out of 20 participants disagreed that their church’s 
worship service was too unpredictable to enjoy. Upon completing the workshops, this 
number increased to 19. The pre-survey average response was 1.6. However, the post¬ 
survey average response decreased slightly to 1.0. These results indicate a 0.6% increase 
among those participants who disagreed that the worship service is too unpredictable to 


enjoy. 
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Table 17. Statement #17: Everyone should have an active role in the worship experience 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

2 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

1 

Disagreed 

7 

Neutral 

2 

Neutral 

7 

Agreed 

8 

Agreed 

4 

Strongly agree 

9 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 11 out of 20 participants agreed that everyone should have 
an active role in the worship experience. Upon completing the workshops, this number 
increased to 17. The pre-survey average response was 3.5. However, the post-survey 
average response increased to 5.0. These results reflect a 33% increase among 
participants who agreed that everyone should have an active role in the worship 
experience. 


Table 18. Statement #18: Technology is a distraction to the worship experience 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

7 

Strongly disagreed 

14 

Strongly disagreed 

8 

Disagreed 

6 

Disagreed 

5 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

1 

Agreed 

0 

Agreed 

0 

Strongly agree 

0 

Strongly agree 




no 

Prior to the workshops, 15 participants disagreed that technology was a distraction 
to their worship experience. Upon completing the workshops, this number increased to 
20. The pre-survey average response was 2.5. However, the post-survey average response 
decreased to 1.0. These results reflect a 25% increase among participants who disagreed 
that technology is distracting to the worship experience. 


Table 19. Statement #19:1 prefer to worship in churches where everyone knows 
everyone 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post-Survey Responses 

9 

Strongly disagreed 

8 

Strongly disagreed 

5 

Disagreed 

4 

Disagreed 

4 

Neutral 

5 

Neutral 

2 

Agreed 

2 

Agreed 

1 

Strongly agree 

2 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshops, 13 out of 21 disagreed that they prefer to worship in a 
church where everyone knows everyone. Upon completing the workshops, this number 
decreased to 12. The pre-survey average response was 1.0. However, the post-survey 
average response increased to 2.5. These results reflect a 10% decrease among those 
participants who disagreed that they prefer to worship in a church where they are familiar 


with everyone. 
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Table 20. Statement #20:1 have experienced spiritual growth at my church 



Pre-Survey Responses 


Post—Survey Responses 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Strongly disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Disagreed 

0 

Neutral 

1 

Neutral 

4 

Agreed 

5 

Agreed 

17 

Strongly agree 

15 

Strongly agree 


Prior to the workshop, all participants agreed that they have experienced spiritual 


growth at their church. Upon completing the workshop this number decreased by one. 
The pre-survey average response was 5.0. However, the post-survey average response 
decreased slightly to 4.5. These results reflect a 5% decrease in those participants who 
agreed that they have experienced spiritual growth at their place of worship. 




CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 

Reflections 

During the researcher’s first week in the doctoral program, his peer group mentor 
asked him to define areas of concern existing in his context of ministry. The mentor 
explained to the researcher that this particular concern would shape the conception of the 
ministry project. The researcher understood his assignment clearly. He needed to create a 
ministry model which effectively represented the remarkable transformation taking place 
at Smithfield Baptist Church. He desired for this project to inspire other churches in 
similar contexts to explore the necessity of church revitalization. 

He struggled periodically with systematically reporting Smithfield’s story. Prior 

to entering the doctoral program at United Theological Seminary, the researcher and his 

congregation embarked upon a major sanctuary renovation endeavor. However, the 

researcher felt apprehension that when the time came, he could fully articulate and 

demonstrate through a ministry model the great things God was doing at this historic 

church in Gloucester, Virginia. The researcher discovered it was much easier to give a 

verbal explanation of the goodness of the Lord and his blessings upon the church rather 

than a detailed document. This academic endeavor required the researcher to examine 

thehistorical, theological, and biblical ramifications of church revitalization. In addition, 

the researcher was required to chronicle his progress in attempting to solve the problem 
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Nevertheless, the researcher was excited to begin this endeavor because of his passion 
forcongregational renewal in the African-American rural church. 

Summation of the Field Experience 

During the formation of this project, the researcher quickly realized the vastness 
of the subject matter and his limited time line to complete the project. Church 
revitalization covers such a broad spectrum that attempting to include its multi-faceted 
aspects could become overwhelming. In an effort to streamline his concentration, the 
researcher determined it was best to focus on the dynamics of church revitalization as it 
pertains to worship, inter-generational congregations, and congregational outreach. This 
ministry project enabled the researcher to spend six valuable weeks with a focus group of 
parishioners in his congregation discussing the importance of church revitalization. The 
didactic material discussed in the group ensured the quality dialogue that took place. The 
focus group participants were encouraged to offer candid feedback and input during the 
workshops. Each workshop lesson was accompanied with an Old Testament and New 
Testament scripture, as well as accompanying questionnaires concerning the workshop 
material. The workshop outlines and additional questionnaires are provided in the 
appendix. 

During the first focus group meeting the researcher set up two tables in the 
fellowship hall of the church to accommodate the group. A light continental breakfast 
was provided. The researcher equipped each seat at the table with a note pad, pencil and 
index card. An inter-generational worship model is a vital component of the researcher’s 
ministry model. However, the researcher made a startling observation at the beginning of 
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the workshop. The members of the focus group representing Generation Y (ages 25 and 
under) sat at one table by themselves, while Generation X (ages 26-54) and the Baby 
Boomers (ages 55 and above) sat together at an opposite table. 

The researcher noted this fact publicly with the group, and immediately 
reorganized the seating arrangements to reflect the three generations represented in the 
room. The meetings thereafter consisted of varied pre-arranged seating arrangements 
interweaving each generation together. This forced the focus group participants to sit 
with other members they would not sit with normally. 

Each focus group meeting provided the researcher with a plethora of feedback and 
productive dialogue on church revitalization. The researcher was encouraged by the 
candid responses of the participants in the group, especially those represented in 
Generation Y. The workshops rendered several highlights. 

In workshop #1, entitled The Dead Church and the Thriving Church, a topic of 
discussion focused on reasons why people continue to worship at stagnant churches. The 
consensual reason among the group was due to the family pressures of remaining at a 
church where the congregant was reared. The group discussed the fierce allegiance to 
worshipping at one’s family church regardless of the church’s condition. Another reason 
offered was due to the titles, recognition, and notoriety one has within their current 
church. When the researcher asked what the elements of a dead church were, he was 
surprised to learn that several participants considered a dead church to represent a lack of 
God’s love shown by all members of the congregation. 

In workshop #2, entitled The C Word, the discussion focused on one’s ability to 
adapt to change. The researcher gave the participants handouts highlighting the numerous 
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changes at Smithfield Baptist during his tenure as pastor. Towards the end of the session, 
the researcher shared with the group that during his interview process, the pulpit 
committee indicated they were looking for someone who could come in and grow the 
church. The researcher stated that he assumed the growth the pulpit committee referred to 
was numeric. 

However, a participant in the focus group, who also had served on the pulpit 
search committee, clarified the growth they initially referred to during the pastoral 
interview process did not include numerical growth at all. On the contrary, the participant 
was concerned that the church was dying spiritually, and the members of Smithfield 
Baptist were alarmingly biblically illiterate. Therefore, the participant desired someone 
who could come in and help the current members grow in their knowledge of the bible. 

The researcher considered this statement to be a major development. It 
demonstrated the importance of communication. As the pastor, the researcher strived for 
spiritual, numerical, and financial growth. He assumed his interpretation of growth was 
shared during the interview process by the members of the pulpit committee. The 
researcher was amazed to discover years later his interpretation of growth was vastly 
different from that of a member of the pulpit search committee. 

In Workshop #3, entitled Is Tradition a Bad Word? ” a participant representing 
Generation Y (ages 25 and under) stated at their previous church the deacons wore black 
and white attire as well as white gloves during communion. He asked the purpose served 
by wearing white gloves. Ironically, no one in the group could effectively answer this 


question. 
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A member representing the Baby Boomers (ages 55 and above) stated that the 
gloves were used at Smithfield years ago to ensure no germs were passed in serving 
communion. This response was sufficient, although Smithfield had transitioned to a 
wafer and juice combination cup style of communion years ago. However, until recently 
white gloves were still the norm during the communion process. The subject of 
communion with the focus group proved to be an awesome dialogue concerning tradition 
and transition. 

In Workshop #4, entitled The Hedges and Highways, the researcher distributed a 
questionnaire on evangelism. One of the questions asked was, “Who is responsible for 
church growth?” The researcher was amazed to discover no participants responded that 
church growth was the pastor’s responsibility. On the contrary, the consensus among the 
group was that the duty of church growth fell upon every member of the church. 

Another inquiry on the questionnaire asked, “How many people have you invited 
to church this year?” The responses enabled the researcher to determine evangelism as a 
need for emphasis and teaching. Many participants shared that they invited less than 5 
people to church in a calendar year. However, after the focus group session they stated 
they intended to do better in their evangelism efforts with an understanding that church 
growth is a Great Commission mandate. In Workshop # 5, entitled Becoming Relevant 
and Staying Relevant, the researcher used an unusual subject for the teaching moment: 
the Cincinnati Bengals and the Pittsburgh Steelers of the National Football League. The 
researcher shared with the group that during his youth the Cincinnati Bengals was a 
proud and successful organization. In the 1980’s they competed in two Super Bowls. 
However, in 1991 their owner died, and his son took over the team’s operation. During 
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the decade of the nineties the Bengals accumulated the most losses of any NFL franchise 
during that period. The Cincinnati Bengals provided a tremendous dialogue among the 
group on how churches transition from being vibrant to stagnant. The inconsistency of 
leadership at the head-coach level stood out for the group, as well as the decision to leave 
a losing culture unchanged. 

However, since the 1970’s, the Pittsburgh Steelers have enjoyed the success of 
being a winning organization. As an organization the Steelers have won six 
championships during this time frame. The focus group discussed how the Steelers only 
had three head coaches since 1969, which contributed to their consistency of winning. 
Comparing these two organizations allowed the group to see the challenges of becoming 
a relevant and thriving church today, and remaining a relevant and thriving church in the 
years to come. 

This focus group session ended with the researcher handing out a questionnaire 
which asked each participant to describe what Smithfield Baptist Church looked like in 
the year 2062. The participants were required to write their age in 2062. The hopes and 
dreams for Smithfield Baptist Church shared by the responses of the Baby Boomers and 
Generation X inspired the researcher. Many of the participants in these two generations 
were aware of the possibility of not being alive in 2062. 

However, their prayers were that Smithfield Baptist Church would still be alive 
and making a difference in the lives of the people in the surrounding community for years 
to come. Generation Y also shared in the hope that Smithfield Baptist Church would be a 
relevant ministry touching the lives of people in all cultures and from all walks of life. 
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The consensus of the group was that Smithfield would need to have services in a larger 
building to accommodate the growth of the church body. 

The final workshop, entitled When We All Get Together, provided excellent 
discussion material. In this workshop the researcher separated the focus group 
participants into three groups based on their generational representation. Each group was 
instructed to create a fictitious church. The participants represented in that particular 
church were instructed to provide reasons why someone in their generation would desire 
to worship at that church. 

This exercise was beneficial. The three fictitious churches came together to create 
an amazing inter-generational worship model. Each church featured worship services in 
which all generations participated actively. State of the art technology was a major focal 
point in the churches the groups created, as well as the ability to include the different 
generations in each worship service. 

At the conclusion of the focus group, the researcher and the participants were sad 
their time together was ending. The participants suggested to the researcher that once a 
month the church should come together as a whole to discuss the importance of church 
revitalization and the church’s responsibility in this endeavor. The researcher was 
touched that the group shared the same desire as he did to continue in the discussion of 
church revitalization. 

In addition to the post-survey questionnaire, the researcher concluded the focus 
group by asking the participants for feedback, suggestions, and comments concerning the 
workshops. The following responses were received: 
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• Change is necessary for church growth. 

• We all are responsible for church growth. 

• We all need to do our part to keep the church alive and relevant. 

• We must continue to keep all age groups engaged in the church service. 

• Thanks for including me. I was a backslider. Being included in this 
process has helped me with my spiritual growth and family relationships. I 
am ready to do my part. 

• I have a stronger desire to move forward and make my church a role 
model for the community. 

• I should not be afraid to go out and witness to others. 

• Please include this focus group as a monthly part of the worship service. 
5th Sunday would be a great time for moments like these. 

• Group participation really enhanced these workshops. 

• More visual effects and PowerPoint presentations would have enhanced 
the workshops. 

Based on the responses of the twenty-one participants who completed the final 
evaluation questionnaire, the researcher concluded the following: 

• 100 percent reported the information received during the course of the 
workshops was extremely helpful. 

• 95 percent reported the information discussed during the course of the 
workshops was extremely informative 

• 52 percent reported the information discussed during the course of the 
workshop increased their biblical knowledge immensely. 
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• 100 percent reported the workshops were an effective way to have 

dialogue concerning the materials presented. 

Enhancements for Future Study 

As mentioned earlier, church revitalization covers an exhaustive spectrum of 
subject matter. However, as it pertains to this project the researcher noted areas in his 
research for possible expansion. The involvement of other pastors in similarcontexts 
would benefit this project. 

The researcher believes a think-tank symposium where pastors could come 
together to strategize on church growth and development would support this project 
greatly. Likewise, involving other congregants in similar contexts would enrich this 
project as well. The researcher was amazed by the positive recommendations and passion 
several focus members demonstrated concerning church revitalization. 

A town hall meeting concerning the state of the rural church in America would 
also promote the exchange of ideas and concerns. The researcher firmly believes the 
candid dialogue which took place during the focus group sessions was a result of the no- 
holds-barred rules the group established in the first meeting. The intimacy of a small 
focus group would suffer as a result of a larger town hall meeting; however, 
congregational declivity is not limited to just one church in a rural demographic. 
Therefore, a town hall meeting would serve to invite the community as a whole to discuss 
the real issues involving church decline. 

Additional recommendations for this project include ongoing workshops with the 
entire church congregation concerning the importance of freedom of worship, inter- 
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generational worship, and evangelism. Also, administering pre and post surveys to the 
entire church congregation concerning strategies for revitalization would be very 
valuable. Through the focus group, the researcher learned that the pew has excellent ideas 
on church revitalization. The researcher cautions every pastor in similar context to fully 
engage the pew in any effort of church revitalization. 

Conclusions 

Based on the data collected from the pre and post surveys, as well as the final 
workshop evaluations, the researcher concluded an attitudinal change took place with 
members in the focus group. The researcher determined his hypothesis concerning church 
revitalization was accurate. The freedom of worship along with the availability of 
relevant ministry opportunities will provoke an attitudinal change in the current 
parishioners, as well as increase church growth and participation. Simply stated, growth 
outside the church cannot be accomplished until growth within the church takes place. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE- AND POST-SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Focus Group Survey 


Select the answer that best represents how you feel 
on the following questions. All responses will remain 
anonymous. 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

1. The physical condition of a church would play a 
factor in me becoming a member. 






2. 2. Music is an important part of my worship 
experience. 






3. I prefer to know what will happen next during a 
worship experience. 






4. There should be a waiting period for new 
members before they can become active in 
ministry. 






5. The youth in the church should have an active 
role in worship. 






6. Modern technology enhances the worship 
experience. 






7. I want to see my church grow. 






8. Ministries that suit my interests and needs are 
important to me. 






9. Outreach is important to church growth. 






10. My church’s music ministry is reflective of who 1 
am as a Christian. 






11. A church’s decor is a direct sign of how members 
value the church. 






12. The style of music affects my worship 
experience. 






13. Too much change is uncomfortable. 






14. New members make me feel uncomfortable. 






15.1 am comfortable inviting others to my church. 






16. My church’s worship service is too unpredictable 
for me to enjoy. 






17. Everyone should have an active role in the 
worship experience. 






18. Technology is a distraction to the worship 
experience. 






19. I prefer to worship in churches where everyone 
knows everyone. 






20. I have experienced spiritual growth at my church. 
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Focus Group Workshop #1 
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“The Dead Church...The Thriving Chureh” 

Old Testament Scripture: Haggai 1: 4-7 
New Testament Scripture Revelation 3:1-3 

I. What are the elements of a dead church? 

II. What are the elements of alive? 

III. What are the reasons for staying at a dead church? 

IV. What are the reasons for seeking a thriving church? 

V. How does a dead church become a thriving church? 

VI. How does a thriving church become a dead church? 

VII. What do you consider this church to be? 

VIII. How does this chureh differ from what you’ve experieneed in the past? 

IX. What type of church is God looking for? 

X. Conclusion 



Focus Group Workshop #2 


“The “C” Word (Change) 

Old Testament Isaiah 40:9 
New Testament Acts 1:9-11 

1. Why is change/transition so difficult? 

IT Why do we desire “a little bit of ehange, but nothing drastic 

III. Looking back over your life...What has remained the same? 

IV. What things should remain the same in church? 

V. Why? 

VI. What things should change in church? 

VII. Why? 

VIII. What does a church stand to gain by remaining the same? 

IX. What does a church stand to lose by remaining the same? 

X. What does a church stand to lose by changing? 

XL What does a church stand to gain by changing? 

XII. How does change help church growth? 

XIII. How does change hinder church growth? 

XIV. Conclusion 
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Focus Group #3 

“Is Tradition A Bad Word?” 

Old Testament Joshua 5:11-8 
New Testament Matthew 12:9-14 

1. What does the word Tradition mean in the church? 

IT Is Tradition Healthy? 

III. Why does tradition have negative undertones in the church? 

IV. How do we prevent ourselves from falling in love with tradition? 

V. How does the culture determine the tradition? 

VI. What is the best way to change traditions? 

VII. What are some things/practices in church which should be left alone? 

VIII. Is there a difference between sacred...and sacred tradition? 

IX. Name two Ordinances recognized in the Baptist Church. 

X. Conclusion 
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Focus Group #4 

“The Hedges and Highways” 

Old Testament Leviticus 19:33 
New Testament Matthew 28:18-20 
Luke 14:15-23 

1. As a church where are we with the Great Commission? 

II. What do these three words mean to you? 

III. Evangelizing, Witnessing, and Discipling. 

IV. What are the major barriers against Evangelizing, Witnessing and Discipling? 

V. What effect does Evangelizing, Witnessing, and Discipling have on the church? 

VI. Whose responsibility is it to grow the church? 

VIE The Old Testament mentions foreigners; In the New Testament, Jesus told his 
disciples of all nations. In 2011, where can this group of people be found? 

VIII. Where are the hedges and highways? 

IX. Write down the names of relatives and friends who are not saved. 

X. Write down the names of those people in your immediate circle of influence. 

XL Conclusion 
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Focus Group #5 

“Becoming Relevant and Remaining Signifieant” 

Old Testament Joshua 4: 4-7 
New Testament Ephesians 3: 20-21 

1. What does Significant mean? 

II. What does Relevant mean? 

III. Relevant is defined as... bearing upon or connected to the matter at hand. 

IV. Significant is defined as... Having or expressing meaning...Important. 

V. What role does Significance play in the church? 

VI. The Bengals... Marvin Lewis’ Record. 

VII. What things must take place for a church to becoming relevant and significant? 

VIII. What things must take place for a church to remain significant? 

IX. Conclusion 
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Focus Group #6 

“When We All Get Together” 

Old Testament Psalm 90:1 
New Testament Matthew 19:13-14 

1. Explain In ter-generation vs. Multi and Trans generational. 

II. Is Inter-generational worship important? 

III. What methods can we use to ensure each generation is represented in worship 
each Sunday? 

IV. How important is the support from other generations? 

V. How can we make ministries and ministry moments inter-generational? 

VI. Conclusion 
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***PLEASE PRINT YOUR RESPONSES*** 
How long have you been at Smithfield Baptist Church?_ 


Eist 5 things you really like about Smithfield Baptist Church. 
E 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


List 5 things you really don’t like about Smithfield Baptist Church. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5 . 
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***PLEASE PRINT YOUR RESPONSES*** 

1. Eist two things that should never change in the worship experience. 

A. 

B. 

2. Of the two items you mentioned, please provide scriptural references to support your 
statements. 

A. 

B. 

3. In your previous church experience, when was communion observed? 

4. In your previous church experience, what was the role of the following: 


Pastor- 


Deacons- 


Trustees- 



***PLEASE PRINT YOUR RESPONSES 

1. Is church growth important? Only circle one answer. 

Yes No 

2. Please explain your response to question number 1. 


3. How many people have you invited to church this year? 


4. What was your reason for inviting them? 


5. How many of your invites attended a worship service? 


6. What prevents you from inviting others to your church? 


7. Who is responsible for growth in the church? 
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List 5 members of your family who are unsaved or don’t attend church regularly. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

List 5 friends who are unsaved or don’t attend church regularly? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5 . 
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***PLEASE PRINT YOUR RESPONSES*** 

Generation Represented_ 

1. How old will you be 2062? 

2. Based on your answer to question #1, will you be alive in 2062? 

3. Based on your answer to question #2, please describe how Smithfield Baptist Church 
looks through your eyes in the year 2062. 
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***Have a representative from each age group print a response*** 

Church Name: 

Why would someone my age (10-20 yrs. old) enjoy coming to this church? 

Why would someone my age (21-40 yrs. old) enjoy coming to this church? 

Why would someone my age (41-60 yrs. old) enjoy coming to this church? 

Why would someone my age (61 yrs. old and above) enjoy coming to this church? 
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Focus Group Workshop Evaluation 

PART I INSTRUCTIONS: Check the hox that best matches your answer. 

1. How helpful was the information given you today? 


not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

helpful 

helpful 

helpful 

helpful 

n 

n 

n 

n 


2. The information was informative. 


not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

informative 

informative 

informative 

informative 

n 

n 

n 

n 


3. The information increased my biblical knowledge. 


none 

a little 

somewhat 

immensely 

n 

n 

n 

n 

. This workshop was 

an effective way to dialogue concerning the information 

presented. 




not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

n 

n 

n 

n 


PART II INSTRUCTIONS: Please respond to the following questions. 

5. Please list any important lessons you will take from this workshop. 


6. What impact did this workshop have on your attitude towards church revitalization? 


7. What could have enhanced the workshop presentation? 


8. List anything you would like to share with the presenter after participating in this 
workshop. 
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Focus Group Workshop Final Evaluation 
PART I INSTRUCTIONS: Check the hox that best matches your answer. 

1. How helpful was the information you received during the course of the workshops? 


not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

helpful 

helpful 

helpful 

helpful 

n 

n 

n 

n 


2. The information discussed during the workshops was informative. 


not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

informative 

informative 

informative 

informative 

n 

n 

n 

n 


3. The information discussed during the workshops increased my biblical knowledge. 


none 

a little 

somewhat 

immensely 

n 

n 

n 

n 


4. These workshops were an effective way to have dialogue concerning the information 
presented. 


not 

a little 

somewhat 

extremely 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

n 

n 

n 

n 


PART II INSTRUCTIONS: Please respond to the following questions. 

5. Please list any important lessons you will take from this series of workshops. 

6. What impact did these workshops have on your attitude towards church 
revitalization? 


7. What could have enhanced the workshop presentations (i.e. information, topics, and 
format)? 


8. List anything you would like to share with the presenter after participating in these 
series of workshops. 
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Examples of Revitalization at Smithfield Baptist Church 

• Added a 1st and 5th Sunday Worship Service—Previously Smithfield worshipped 
on the 3’^‘* and 4* Sunday of the month only. 

• 36 new members added to the fellowship since 2010—A large section of this 
growth consists of commuters outside the Gloucester County footprint. 

• Smithfield currently averages 85-100 members in attendance for Sunday 
worship—Prior to 2008 Smithfield averaged 15-20 for Sunday service. 

• Budget Council established—Prior to 2009 Smithfield Baptist Church operated 
without a church budget. The Budget Council was established to forecast, prepare, 
and review the church’s operating budget. 

• Church website created—The internet allows potential members and guest to visit 
the church at their convenience. 

• Vision Statement created—A gauge for the pastor and congregation to stay on 
task with the church’s goals and Kingdom assignment. 

• Wireless Internet—Wireless internet capability allows congregants to use wireless 
technology at the church. 

• Smithfield Baptist Unity Choir established—Prior to 2008 choirs stopped singing. 
The Unity serves as a mass choir open to all ages. 

• 2008 CD Ministry established -The CD ministry serves as an excellent 
evangelism tool, it also allows congregants to purchase sermon materials. 

• 2011 DVD Ministry established—The DVD ministry serves as an excellent 
evangelism tool, it also allows congregants to purchase sermon materials. 
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• Men of Standard men’s ministry established—This ministry brings men in the 
church together for fellowship and community outreach. 

• Women of Excellence women’s ministry established—This ministry brings 
women in the church together for fellowship and community outreach. 

• Forever Young senior’s ministry established—This ministry brings the seniors in 
the church together for fellowship and community outreach. 

• Generation NOW! Youth ministry established. This ministry brings the youth in 
the church together for fellowship and community outreach. 

• Burning Hearts marriage ministry established—This ministry brings married 
couples together for fellowship and discussion on Christian marriage in the 2P‘ 
century. 

• Boys to Men boys’ ministry established—This ministry focuses on developing 
young Christian boys to be outstanding Christian men. 

• Young Queens girl’s ministry established—This ministry focuses on developing 
young Christian girls to become outstanding Christian Women. 

• Intercessory Prayer ministry established—This ministry sets the tone for the entire 
service praying throughout the church prior to service and during the week. 

• Kingdom Media ministry established—This ministry umbrella combines the 
sound, DVD and CD ministries together. 

• Doorkeepers and Greeters ministry established—This ministry combines 
traditional ushers with specialized greeters for Sunday morning worship service. 
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• New Partners Training established—New Partners training allows a time for the 
pastor and executive leadership to introduce new members of Smithfield Baptist 
to the church’s core values. 

• Smithfield Baptist Church Corporate Brand established-Developing a brand 
ensured consistency in all communication and marketing materials. 

• Annual Christmas Fellowship Dinner—This dinner brings the church together for 
fellowship, as well as acknowledging volunteers for their dedicated service. 

• Church Marque purchased—In 2008 the church’s sign was faded and non-legible 

• Corporate Theme established “Worship Without Limits” 

• Annual Church Theme’s established 

2009— The Year of Accountability 

2010— The Year of Renewal 

2011— The Year of Generosity 

2012— The Year of Unity 

• Minister of Music hired—Prior to 2009 Smithfield worshipped without a choir or 
musicians. 

• 2009 Drums were purchased as well as a drummer added to paid staff. 

• 2010 Guitarist was added to paid staff. 

• Corporate Fasting—The church comes together at beginning of each new year to 
observe a 21 day fast. The congregation prays corporately for a different 
concentration each day during this time. 



New Living Translation of the Bible used during Sunday service and Bible 
study—The NLT is a modem translation of the King James Version. It allows the 
parishioner to read the text with greater clarity. 

Charismatic Worship—Freedom and Liberation of worship are the driving forces 
for worship experience. 

Worship Bulletin eliminated/No Set order of Worship—This creates an 
atmosphere for spontaneous worship moments. 

Completely Renovated Sanctuary—This $54,000 renovation project included 
adding drywall, extending the choir stand and pulpit, purchasing new pews and 
chairs, and painting the church’s exterior. 

Portable Baptismal Pool—Prior to 2008 Smithfield used other churches for 
baptisms or when weather permitted used the York River. The portable pool 
allows baptisms to take place throughout the year. 

Annual Vision Meeting and Corporate report established—This annual meeting of 
Smithfield Baptist Church members allows each parishioner to view and discuss 
the Spiritual, Financial, and Numerical growth of the church during the previous 
year. It also allows the pastor to set the course for the church for the upcoming 
year. 

Unity Day established—This eliminated individual ministry celebrations, i.e. 
Women’s Day, Men’s Day, and Ushers Anniversary etc. and instead combined 
these special occasions into one worship experience. 
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MINISTRIES OF SMITHFIELD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Budget Council 

The Budget Council exists to forecast, prepare, and periodically review the annual 
operating budget for Smithfield Baptist Church. We operate with a focus on being 
excellent stewards of the finances of the Kingdom of God. 

Culinary Ministry 

Through prayer, praise, and faith in Jesus Christ, the Culinary Ministry glorifies God by 
providing excellence in food service. Our focus is to maintain the kitchen, making sure it 
is well stocked and appliances are kept clean and in good working condition. We work to 
provide a sanitary environment for food preparation. We serve at the request of our 
Pastor, and, at designated repasts, and advise all ministries on preparing and serving food. 

Diaconate 

The Diaconate Ministry serves God and the church by doing benevolent work, being alert 
to the spiritual needs of the congregation, and freeing the pastoral staff to focus on prayer 
and ministry of the Word. We promote unity within the church and care for the members 
of the household of faith within and outside the church. 

Doorkeepers 

The Doorkeepers strive to glorify God by serving with an attitude of worship and the 
spirit of excellence in everything that we do by providing a friendly face, and a 
comfortable place of worship. 

Forever Young 

Forever Young Ministry is a senior’s ministry that allows individuals to spend time 
together having fun and sharing wisdom and knowledge. We set a kingdom example 
before the church and community. We reach out to the community by visiting those in 
homes and housebound. We have fun by exercising, prayer walking, bowling, and going 
to the movies. We demonstrate that seniors can have life more abundantly through the 
Word of God. 

Generation NOW! 

Generation NOW! is the youth ministry of Smithfield Baptist Church. We provide youth 
with opportunities to grow in this generation and we prepare tomorrow’s Kingdom 
leaders today. Based on Proverbs 22: 6 our vision is to prepare young people to think of 
themselves as kingdom leaders in all areas of life including: spiritually, socially, 
physically, and financially. 
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Kingdom Intercessors 

Kingdom Intercessors Ministry exists to undergird the ministry of Smithfield Baptist 
Church. We lead every ministry effort with petitions for God’s will to manifest through 
protection, prosperity, provision, and power. We effectively and fervently pray for our 
leadership, the church body, communities, cities, states, countries, and the entire world. 
We believe that prayer is a mighty tool to call God’s presence and power into every 
situation. Because of that we are available to pray with anyone and anywhere needed. 

Kingdom Media 

Kingdom Media Center operates to further the gospel of Jesus Christ. The ministry sells 
and distributes ministry-related products including CDs, DVDs, printed materials, etc. All 
products follow the leading of Ephesians 4:29 which states “Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 

Men of Standard 

The Men of Standard ministry promotes unity in the church for all men—both young and 
mature. We work to increase the visibility of Godly men in the church and community. 
We equip men to witness by example and deed to the unchurched and each other. 

Women of Excellence 

The Women of Excellence ministry exists to enlighten women of God seeking to edify 
others while sharing the good news of Jesus Christ. 

Trustees 

The Trustees Ministry operates as responsible stewards over the grounds, buildings and 
finances entrusted to the Body of Christ known as the Smithfield Baptist Church. 

Unity Choir 

The Unity Choir Ministry serves to proclaim the name of the Lord, and to sing about how 
glorious is our God (Deuteronomy 32:3). Each member is asked to have a love for God, 
worshipping Him exclusively in spirit and truth; have a genuine love for people and be 
willing to serve them when they need you. Each member must make a commitment to 
serve well, consistently with a spirit of excellence, demonstrating a walk in the fruit of 
the spirit (Galatians 5:22-23). 
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